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Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents...... ..........-. 1,150,431 57 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


A History of the Inquisition in Seate VOLUME III 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, Author of “The Inquisition of the Middle Ages,” etc. 


The third volume of the only work approaching authority on this interesting subject. The new 
volume completes the section on “Punishments” begun in Volume II, and discusses also “Spheres 
f Action.” Cloth, v0, $2.50 net (postage 22c.) 

To be completed in four volumes of which I—III are now re ady. 


The International Law and Diplomacy of the 


Russo-Japanese War 


By A. S. HERSHEY, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Political Science in the University of Indiana. 
A complete narrative of the war from the point of view of international law and diplomacy. It 
discusses War Correspondents, Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Mines, Russian Seizures, Con- 
traband of War, the Voyage of the Baltic Fleet, the North Sea Incident, and the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 


“ewer Ideals of Peace 
By MISS JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, Chicago. 
A study of ideals formed when the chief business of the world was war; of their survivals in 
the present social system and of the gradual development of moral substitutes for war. Among 
topics discussed are—Militarism and Industrial Legislation; Group Morality in the Labor Move- 
ment, The Protection of Children for Industrial Efficiency, etc. 
Citizens Library. Cloth; leather back, $1.25 net (postage I2c.) 


READY NEXT WEEK 


The Tariff and the Trusts 

By FRANKLIN PIERCE, of the New York Bar. 
The work presents the unusual combination of being adequate on the historical side and ex- 
haustive in its analysis of present conditions without being too technical for the general reader. 
It supplies in simple form a clear-statement of the effect upon the consumer of the require- 
ments of the Dingley Tariff. The author has also added historical sketches of our own tariff 
history and of that of England and Germany. Cloth,. z2mo. 


RECENT BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Life in Ancient Athens 
By Professor T. G. TUCKER, of the University of Melbourne. 


The social and public life, from day to day, of a classical Athenian in the epoch of the greatest 
and freest literature, the purest art, the most original thinking, the loftiest eloquence, and the 
most energetic ambition, of the Athenian state. Handbook of Archaeology and Antiquities. 

Cloth, 8vo. With illustrations. $1.25 net (postage 16c.) 


The Memoirs of Prince von Hohenlohe 


Two octavo volumes with portraits, etc. $6.00 net 
“HOHENLOHE as prime minister of Bavaria, as vice-president of the imperial diet, as Am- 
bassador to France, as governor-general of Alsace and Lorraine, and as Chancellor of the Em 
pire, knew the secret places where the destinies of nations are made and marred. . . As 
the nineteenth century recedes and the makers of its history begin to assume their proper pro- 
> students will repair to these absorbing records for the explanation of much that has 
m hitherto obscure.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


From the Compromise of 1860 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule in the South in 1877. 
“The work is thoroughly admirable, clear, concise and really fascinating in its narrative. A more 
thoroughly readable book has seldom been written iri any department of literature.’"—The Her- 
ald, Boston, Mass. 

“As 2 complete, thorough.and adequate history . . . the work stands alone in our litera- 
ture.”—Boston Transcript. 
Seven 8vo volumes; cloth, $17.50 net; half calf $32.00; alf morocco $35.00; three-quarter levant, $40. 
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We have a good and rather 
extensive working library in 
THE INDEPENDENT office, for 
we have picked out every year a few of the 
best books from the stream that is always 
flowing thru, but the volumes most in de- 
mand by the many visitors who come to the 
office for research is the file of THE INDE- 
PENDENT itself from its first issue in 1848 
to the last year bound this week.* These 
take up nearly thirty feet of shelf room now, 
beginning with tall, thin volumes, two feet 
high, a foot and a half wide and one inch 
thick, and ending with four short, fat vol- 
umes ten inches tall, seven inches wide and 
ten inches thick altogether. It is interest- 
ing to look over the old volumes, even if 
one has no definite object in view, for it 
transports one back into the thick of for- 
gotten conflicts as no formal post mortem 
history can do. Sometimes it is a book re- 
view that attracts attention ; some book that 
“every schoolboy” knows about now be- 
cause it is authoritatively classified in his 
literary guidebook, but which then was a 


Fifty Years 
Ago 


timid suppliant for editorial approbation. 
Sometimes an advertisement or a news-item 
stands forth as a milestone to show us what 
progress has been made in half a century 


or more. We like to look over the old edi- 
torials occasionally. It is encouraging and 
inspiring to see how tame, trite and com- 
monplace seem many of the ideas which 
then were pugnaciously promulgated in 
hope or desperation. On the whole we find 
that THe INDEPENDENT stands where it 
did fifty years ago on all social, political and 
religious questions, that is, in the foremost 
line of practical progress. There is much 
that is amusing in the files, not in the 
“Pebbles,” for most of these, well worn, 
are still in circulation, but in the quaintness 
of old-fashioned journalism and the tastes 
and customs of our fathers, or were they 
our grandfathers? Since this complete file 
of THE INDEPENDENT is almost, if not quite, 
unique, it occurs to us that our readers may 
be interested ir. some selections, so we shall 
devote part oi this page each week to a 
few quotations from THE INDEPENDENT of 
fifty years ago. 





* Have you sent us your 1906 numbers for binding yet? 


15th, 1857. 


From The Independent of Thursday, January 


Conservatism is the most self-willed, ool- 
hardy thing in the world. It must needs shake 
its red cloak at the bull's horns; or, like a mad 
bull, it runs a tilt against every rag that to 
its distorted vision seems to be the ban- 
ner of a radical reform. It must needs 
thrust itself into every discussion, and for 
fear of a commotion, raises a commotion, 
where there was danger of nothing but stagna- 
tion—so that we are really under great obli- 
gations to our wise conservatists, who are tor- 
turing themselves with the struggle to keep down 
agitation, and to put out fires. They get out their 
fire-engines, they run to and fro with trumpets, 
they raise such a tempest of alarm, that the whole 
people turn out at the outcry. Conservatism is 
like an old woman, whose cotton skirt has caught 
a spark from snuffing her candles, and 
who, instead of smothering it with a 
blanket, runs into the open air, and cries 
for help. What she could have put out 
at once by just applying to it a corner of the 
hearth-rug, kindles into a fiame by the effort t 
make known the danger and raise the alarm 
Conservatism is sometimes as touchy and explo- 
sive as gun-cotton, and goes off at half-cock. 
Then, again, sometimes from forced confinement 
and suffocation there is a spontaneous combus- 
tion forever going on, as among cotton-bales in 
the hold of a ship, ready to burst into a blaze, 
the moment the hatches are opened.*® [From one 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s “Star Papers.”] 


English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Bos 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Upon the whok, 
this estimate of their traits must be quite ac 
ceptable to our English brethren. It holds the 
mirror fairly before them. In this country, the 
reading of such a book from such an authority, 


dealt out to the reader in vessels of amber. 
———-+ +o o__— 


Wealth is now increasing in our country with: 
rapidity entirely unrivaled, hitherto, either here « 
elsewhere. A hundred thousand dollars now is hard 
ly more than was twenty thousand at the beginning 
ofthe century. Fortunes of half a million are quit 
as common now as were properties of sixty of 
a hundred thousand then. And these great ac 
cumulations overflow on all sides in the purchas 
of all kinds of luxuries and ornaments. The met 
japonicas for a private party in this city wert 
said last year to have cost fifteen hundred dol 
lars. Houses are furnished at a cost of from 
ten to a hundred thousand dollars now, wher 
from two to twenty thousand were reckoned 
most ample a few years since. 


wealthy classes; that the only possible way i 
which to make wealth permanent in its unity, ust 
ful in its influence or honorable in its remet 
brance, is to invest it for permanent interests; 
to build up with it institutions of charity, or es 
for moral and educational influences. [Editorial] 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 














“our Plans 
for 1907 


SHOULD INCLUDE 





Telephone Service 
at Your Home 


as well as at your place of 
basiness 





It isn’t only “‘ just as easy’”’ 
to do things by Telephone 
it is 


EASIER : CHEAPER 
and QUICKER 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


15 DEY STREET 











ERRYS 


Seeds 


prove their worth at harvest time. 
After over fifty years of success, 
they are pronounced the best and 
surest by careful planters every- 
where. Your dealer sells them. 


1907 Seed Annual free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mica. 


THE VALUE OF 


OUR CATALOGUE 


AS A GUIDE TO THE AMATEUR 
OR PROFESSIONAL GARDENER 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED. 


9 


We now have ready for mailing OUR 106th 
SUCCESSIVE ANNUAL EDITIO and it will 
be fully up to our usual high standard, replete, as 
it has always been, with the most beautiful half- 
tone and other illustrations. It will contain 140 
or more large size pages, covering the largest «s- 
sortment of high-class seeds, &c., ever offered. 


Send for a copy and be convinced. 
Mailed free on application. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


33 Barclay Street. 
Through to 38 Park Place, New York. 
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EDUCATION 


OME-MAKING AS A PROFESSION—the teresting 
66-page . booklet of .the American Sch of Home 
Economics t on request. Correspondence 

courses: Food, Health, Motherhood, etc. 
ee postal—A, 8. Armour Ave. ° Chicago, 
—y~ ey Busi- 

Phar. 


Home Study: at 


been otitietes with Northwestern ay since "1908; grad 

in our advanced courses may receive university — 

without examination; instruction a Ay in low r 

We offer four annual $100 scholarshipsin the University or best 

work done in our correspondence courses. Instructors are college 

graduates w thru | teach.ng experience. © Inquiries invites” 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

366-370 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Bouts, courses of 
in Normal, 





The Michigan Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich. 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrica) 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all rom a cote will show, 
i ot $400 per year. He J iT, “AM... 


rincipal. Freehold, N. J 
tee wag yy 
Ss Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your Sxigaae, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘“‘up-to-date.”’ ted Be hewspaper aud periodical of 


gg oF in the United ates and Europe is searched. 
Terme, wae? fer 100 notice: 





ROMEIKE., Ine., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


WHAT JUNK, we OF CHRIST ? 


tarian literature. 
Sent Five pr st Church, Boston, 
ass. 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 





New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 


New York City 


WM TAYLOR & SON. Props. 





BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 


oecembentomay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 





HOWE, Bermuda 





N. s. 
to hold thirteen copies of Twe 


B I N D E R Ss INDEPENDENT will be furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 





Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New. York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian.” 


or WEST INDIES 


23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 
Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Quebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
Cook § 


Agts. 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway. 


THE 
San Joaquin 


Valley of 
California 


Is one of the largest valleys in the United 
States, with a plentiful and never-failing water 
supply, where the small farmer’s dimes grow int: 
big silver dollars very quickly. 


The climate is ideal. The producing season 
covers every month in the year. Lands are rez 
sonably cheap, and but little capital is required to 
get a start. 

If you would like to know more about this 
country, address 





Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry.; 
1117 Railway Exchange. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise im — 
ties, but which does not exclude t 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be‘obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it 1. entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests letel “repeat- 
ing D Never ? sold in b bulk. Take only the 

flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & h | Gompeny. New York 
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Los ANGELES LIMITED 


- TO 

Leaves Chicago daily at 10.05 p. m. 
reaching Los Angeles in less ‘than 
three days. 

Choice of Pullman Drawing Room, 
PrivateCompartment, Open Section, and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars; Composite Obser- 
vation Car, with Library and Buffet. 


A lacarte Dining Car service all the way. 
Electric-lighted throughout. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago for the 
Pacific Coast daily via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


The Overland Limited at 8.02 p. m. and the 
China & Japan Fast Mail at 11.00 p. m. 


The Best of Everything 


Two exclusively first-class personally conducted 
tours leave Chicago February ‘7th, and March 2d, 
under the auspices of the Tourist Department of the 

Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
for California. 

All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, 
dining car, and hotel accommodations included. 
For itineraries and full particulars’ write 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager, Tourist Department, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 

Full information about California, its re- 
sources and attractions, train service there, 
rates, etc., by calling on or addressing 


Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 

R KINNEY, M. D., Baston, Pa. 


Pesenn: SANITARIUM 


clding. C. SPENC 


UROPE in Automobile 1907. Few vacancies in 
small private party. Apply for particulars to Camille 
Thurwanger, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 
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The House of 
STEINWAY 


q In recognition of the supreme merit of their 
pianos, almost every foreign distinction of 
value has been conferred upon the House of 
Steinway, thus giving that house an interna- 
tional leadership unique among piano makers. 


@ The latest is that of Official Manufacturers 
to the Court of Spain, conferred by King 
Alfonso, this being the sixteenth appointment 
to the Reigning Families of the Old World. 


@ These honors are the spontaneous acknowl- 
edgment of the creative genius of the 
Steinways in advancing piano art to a point 
hitherto undreamed of, and thereby rendering 
incalculable services to music and science. 


@ The newest evidence of Steinway initiative is the Vertegrand at 
$500, an upright piano far in advance of any hitherto produced. 


@ Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinwa 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,’’ sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY and SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


NEW YORE 
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Survey of 


Mr. Roosevelt sent to 
Congress, on the 14th, 
a special message relat- 





The Dismissed 
Negro Soldiers 


ing to the Brownsville affair and the dis- 


missal of the negro soldiers. It contains 
the additional evidence collected by Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Purdy and Major 
Blocksom, who were sent to Texas by the 
President to make an_ investigation. 
There are maps with it, and exhibits or 
various kinds. Mr. Roosevelt says that 
the outrages “of August 13 were commit- 
ted by some of the negro soldiers after- 
ward dismissed, and that some or all of 
the members of the three companies had 
knowledge of the deed and shielded the 
guilty, whom he calls “midnight assas- 
sins.” Very few, if any, of the dismissed 
men, he asserts, could have been ignorant 
of what occurred. He revokes that part 
of his order which barred the dismissed 
soldiers from all civil employment under 
the Government, because it was “lacking 
in validity,” but he retains that part 
which prevents them from re-enlisting in 
either the army or the navy, as to which, 
he says, “there is no doubt of my Consti- 
tutional and legal power” : 

“The order was within my _ discretion, 
under the Constitution and the laws, and 
cannot be reversed save by another executive 
order. The facts did not merely warrant the 
action I took—they rendered such action im- 
perative unless I was to prove false to my 
sworn duty. 

“If any one of the men discharged hereaf- 
ter shows to my satisfaction that he is clear 
of guilt, or of shielding the guilty, I will take 
what action is warranted; but the circum- 
stances I have above detailed most certainly 
put upon any such nian the burden of thus 
clearing himself.” 

The action of the President has been 
supported, as a rule, by members of Con- 





the World 


gress from the South, but on the 12th 
Mr. Tillman made a characteristically 
bitter speech in opposition, asserting that 
the dismissal of the soldiers had been 
“lynching,” and that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
preaching of race equality had encour- 
aged the soldiers to commit acts of vio- 
lence. On the 7th, Mr. Lodge spoke at 
length in defense of the President’s 
course, and Mr. Foraker made an argu- 
ment in reply. Mr. Lodge was induced 
by general disapproval to withdraw the 
ingenious amendment by which he had 
sought to force a vote as to the Presi- 
dent’s Constitutional authority before ac- 
tion on the resolution for an investiga- 
tion could be taken. At the end of last 
week it was understood that a majority 
of the President’s friends in the Senate 
were of the opinion that he had gone be- 
yond the limits of his authority in that 
part of his order by which it was pro- 
vided that the discharged soldiers should 
not hereafter be permitted to enter the 
Federal civil service, and it was predict- 
ed that the part in question would be 
rescinded. 


& 
a ae Contractors’ bids for 
the work of complet- 
Canal Work : 
ing the canal were 
opened on the 12th at Washington. 


There were four of them, and the low- 
est was that of the firm of Oliver & 
Bangs, of New York City, which offers 
to do the work for 6} per cent. of the 
money expended. The percentages in 
the other bids were 7.19, 12} and 28. 
Both of the partners in the firm bidding 
63 per cent. are well known in connec- 
tion with work upon large projects, and 
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their assets exceed $5,000,000. Within 
the last ten years, one of them, William 
J. Oliver, has done $18,000,000 worth of 
work. The other, Anson M. Bangs, 
built the Poe ship lock of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, and the Delaware and Buf- 
falo breakwaters. At the present time 
the firm is engaged upon projects repre- 
senting an expenditure of $31,500,000. 

Last week Senator Flint and the 
ten members of the House (two from 
California and four from [Illinois in- 
cluded) who have been making an in- 
vestigation on the Isthmus arrived at 
New York. Their report as to progress, 
housing, sanitation, etc., was wholly fa- 
vorable and in agreement with that of 
Mr. Roosevelt. But they insist that Chi- 
nese laborers are not needed. They say 
that no officer with whom they talked 
while they were in the Zone is in favor 
of the employment of Chinese, and that 
the supply of Spanish laborers, who are 
coming at the rate of 1,000 per month, 
is sufficient. Senator Flint and his asso- 
ciates, before they went to the Isthmus, 
opposed the employment of Chinese, and 
it was the main purpose of their journey 
to obtain evidence that Chinese were not 
needed. It is said that recent borings 
at the site of the proposed Gatun dam 
have shown that a safe foundation can- 
not be obtained for this great structure, 
which is regarded as essential to the use 
of the lock plan. Full reports of the 
borings have been called for by the Sen- 
ate Committee, some members of which 
think, it is said, that it will be necessary 
to make the canal at the sea level. In 
the suit of Warren B. Wilson, of Wash- 
ington, who sought to restrain the Gov- 
ernment from paying $40,000,000 to the 
French canal company, alleging that the 
title of the United States to the Zone 
was not good, the Supreme Court has 
decided that the title is sound beyond 
question. 

% 

When the investigation 
of the Harriman rail- 
roads was resumed, in 


The Harriman 
Railway System 


Chicago, on the 8th, the first witness was 
E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé road for the last 


eleven years. He did not know, he said, 
until he read the testimony of a few days 
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ago, that the Union Pacific had bougni 
$10,000,000 of Atchison stock since Junc 
30th. Two years ago he was told by Mr. 
Harriman that the latter and his frien: 
had bought $30,000,000 of the stock. Mr. 
Harriman first, and Jacob L. Schiff 
afterward, proposed that H. H. Rogers 
and Henry C. Frick should be elected di- 
rectors, as representing this stock inter- 
est, and, altho they were directors of the 
Union Pacific, they were taken into the 
Atchison board. He would have object- 
ed to the election of officers of a rival 
company to these places in the board, but 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Frick were not ofti- 
cers of the Union Pacific. He regarded 
them as being merely representatives in 
the’ Union Pacific board of large hold- 
ings of stock. They had been loyal di- 
rectors of the. Atchison. He said that 
the Union Pacific and the Southern Pa- 
cific had competed with each other for 
not much business before their consoli- 
dation, and consolidation had had but lit- 
tle effect on this competition. But the 
Atchison had been, and still was, an act- 
ive competitor of both. It had no agree- 
ment with them as to rates. It was true 
that the Atchison had leased 110 miles 
of road in California to Senator Clark’s 
new road, which is controlled jointly by 
the Harriman companies and the Sen- 
ator. J. C. Stubbs, traffic director of the 
Harriman system, asserted in his testi- 
mony that competition was not prevented 
by consolidation, because of the personal 
rivalry of subordinate officers. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the two Pacifics 
had one and the same officer in each 
of many departments. But the two 
roads had not fundamentally been com- 
peting lines. Still, he was led to admit 
that they had been natural competitors 
for a considerable quantity of traffic. 
They were now, he said, competing as 
much as ever. Rates were reasonable, 
altho since consolidation they had been 
increased. Mr. Hill, he asserted, could 
not prevent competition between the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern, altho he controlled both. In all this 
Mr. Stubbs was supported by J. M. Han- 
naford, traffic director of the Northern 
Pacific, who also held that it would be 
better for everybody if all the roads west 
of the Mississippi should come under the 
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same Ownership. But he declined to dis- 
cuss the question of a Commissioner who 
asked if he thought a combination of all 
the roads of the United States under one 
ownership was to be desired for the good 
of both the roads and the public. Mr. 
Stubbs said he would not permit the 
Sauthern Pacific to cut rates with the 
purpose of drawing business from the 
Union Pacific. Mr. Hannaford insisted 
that competition between the two parallel 
Hill lines was now sharper than at any 
time in the past. But M. C. Markham, 
traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific, 
testified that the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific had competed actively be- 
fore consolidation, and that this compe- 
tition was lessened afterward. Traffic 
Manager Hiland, of the St. Paul road, 
admitted that consolidation of all the 
roads would “take off the edge” of com- 
petition, and that consolidation had 
checked the competition of the two Pa- 
cifics. It was shown by the testimony 
of Julius Kruttschnitt, who has charge 
of maintenance and operation for the en- 
tire Harriman system, that there was no 
competition in these departments. It 
appears that the Harriman interests have 
large holdings in the express companies 
doing business on the system. On the 
12th there was announced an alliance 
which was regarded by some as evidence 
of intimate relations between the Harri- 
man roads and the Atchison, The Southern 
Pacific had owned four small roads, and 
the Atchison two, in Northern California. 
On December 31st, all these were taken 
over by a new company, capitalized at 
$35,000,000, and controlled jointly by 
the Atchison and the Southern Pacific. 

At Los Angeles, on the gth, a Fed- 
eral grand jury returned two indict- 
ments, containing seventy-six counts, 
against the Atchison for granting rebates 
and other unlawful concessions to a com- 
pany dealing in lime and cement. This 
company was also indicted. Attorney 
General: Hadley, of Missouri, has brought 
suit to-dissolve the combination alleged 
to exist in what is called the Gould sys- 
tem, which includes the Missouri Pacific, 
the Wabash, the Iron Mountain, certain 
coal and express companies, and other 
corporations. He asserts that the nat- 
ural competition of parallel roads has 
been suppressed. 
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At Waterloo, Ia., on the gth, 
a mob of about 1,000 per- 
sons broke into the jail, took 
out a prisoner named James Cullen, and 
hanged him. It was nine o'clock in the 
evening when the mob battered down the 
door of the jail. Some resistance is said 
to have been offered by the sheriff. One 
week before the lynching, Cullen had 
murdered his wife and his stepson, a boy 
of fifteen years, and had then tried to 
commit suicide. He was an eccentric 
man, and some say he was demented. 
The people feared, it is said, that his life 
would be spared by executive clemency, 
because of the recent treatment of a mur- 
dered named Louis Busse. This man 
had murdered his wife. He was saved 
from the gallows twice by reprieves, and 
then his sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. The dispatches say 
that there were several clergymen and 
many women in the mob at the Waterloo 
jail when Cullen was lynched. The 
daughter of a farmer living six miles 
from Lynchburg, Va., was assaulted on 
the 7th by a negro who had followed her 
to her home as she returned from school. 
After the arrest of the negro he was with 
much difficulty saved from a mob by the 
sheriff, who succeeded in placing him in 
the jail at Lynchburg. In an address 
to a grand jury at Meridian, Miss., on 
the 8th, District Attorney J. H. Currie 
said: 

“Our own people, our white men, are de- 
stroying the integrity of the negro race, raising 
up a menace to the white race, lowering the 
standard of both races, and preparing the way 
for riots, mobs, criminal assaults, and finally a 
death struggle for racial supremacy. The 


trouble is at our own doors. It is time to rise 
up and denounce this sin.” 


& 
In the course of a debate 


~~ upon the service pension 
° bill in the Senate, last 


Lynch Law 
in Iowa 


week, several Senators from the South 
objected to the words “War of the Re- 
bellion,” which were in the bill. Mr. 
Carmack moved that the words “civil 


war” be substituted. Mr. Money 
thought that the great contest would be 
described more accurately by the words 
“war between the States.” After some 
discussion as to the causes and nature of 
the conflict, the words “civil war’ were 
substituted in the bill for “War of the 
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Rebellion,’ and the bill was then passed 
without opposition. Secretary Root 
and Mrs. Root will go to Ottawa this 
week, and for several days will be the 
guests there of Earl Grey, the Governor- 
General of Canada. The Secretary says 
that this visit will be purely of a social 
character. Some expect, however, that 
it will facilitate a settlement of certain 
questions at issue between Canada and 
the United States. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou has resigned the office of 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. His successor is Harry S. 
New, heretofore vice-chairman. The 
Senate has passed, by a vote of 7o to I, 
the bill to prevent railroad companies 
from requiring or permitting any em- 
ployee on trains engaged in interstate 
traffic to remain on duty for more than 
sixteen consecutive hours, or to re- 
quire an employee, after he has been at 
work sixteen consecutive hours, to go on 
duty again until he has had ten hours 
for rest. The original bill was Mr. La 
Follette’s, and it ‘had been greatly 
changed by amendments. It was upon 
his motion to substitute his original bill 
that a contest arose, but the vote was 36 
to 32 in his favor. Then the bill thus 
substituted was passed. The Presi- 
dent has sent to Congress a message 
of considerable length, recommending 
that an appropriation of $2,000,000 
be made for repairing the break 
in the bank of the Colorado River 
to which is due the inundation of 
the Imperial Valley in Southern Cali- 
fornia and the formation there of what 
is called the Salton Sea. The passage 
of the pending bill to prevent the em- 
ployment of children in factories by for- 
bidding the transportation of the products 
of their labor by common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has been 
opposed in a speech by Senator Over- 
man, on the ground that the method is 
unconstitutional and that such legisla- 
tion would be in violation of State 
rights. The number of immigrants 
arriving in the last fiscal year was 1,100,- 
735.——-Senator Alger’s successor will 
be William Alden Smith, who has rep- 
resented a Michigan district in the 
House for ten years past. The successor 
of Senator Burton, of Kansas, will be 
Charles Curtis, whose mother was a 
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half-breed of the Kaw tribe of Indians. 
For twelve years Mr. Curtis has been a 
member of the House. 
& 
In the United States Circuit 
Court at New York, on the 
10th, the McAndrews & 
Forbes Company, of New York, and’ the 
J. S. Young Company, of Baltimore, 
were found guilty of forming an illegal 
combination and maintaining a monopoly 
of the licorice paste industry. But at the 
same time the jury acquitted the presi- 
dents of the two companies, Karl Yung- 
bluth and Howard E. Young, who were 
tried on the same charges. Whereupon 
Special Assistant Attorney-General Levy, 
one of the prosecutors, said: ““The ver- 
dict indicates that business men will not 
find business men guilty of violations of 
the Anti-Trust law where conviction 
means imprisonment.” The defendant 
companies are controlled by the Conti- 
nental Tobacco Company and the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, and the suit was 
commonly known as one against the To- 
bacco Trust. R. S. Waddell, of Pe- 
oria, president of-the Buckeye Powder 
Company, continues to oppose, by pub- 
lished statements and in other ways, the 
combination of powder companies in 
which Senator Du Pont is largely inter- 
ested, and which is sometimes called the 
Powder Trust. He asserts that the Du 
Pont Company exacts too large a profit 
from the Government, and he urges that 
last year’s appropriation of $165,000 for 
the manufacture of smokeless powder be 
increased by $3,000,000, in order that the 
Government may no longer be dependent 
upon the combination for its supply. 
& 
Strike riots in the Mexican 
city of Orizaba have been 
suppressed at a cost of 
many lives. In the last week of Novem- 
ber the textile workers at Puebla went on 
strike. Workmen elsewhere took similar 
action, and the 28,000 employees of 53 
factories became involved. President 
Diaz was asked to arbitrate. He granted 
some increase of wages, and on the 5th 
inst. it was announced that the strikers 
would resume work on the 7th. In the 
mills of Eduardo Garcin, at Orizaba, sev- 
eral thousand men were employed. It is 
said that when these were returning to 
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work on the 7th they were induced to 
continue the strike by the exhortations of 
a woman, who denounced them for cow- 
ardice. Then the strikers looted the 
company’s store, burned the building and 
took much property from the houses of 
citizens. Two regiments were sent to 
Orizaba. On the 8th the strikers at- 
tacked the mills in the neighboring town 
of Nogales. When the troops came they 
resisted, whereupon 30 strikers were 
killed and 80 wounded. The mob was 
dispersed, and many of the rioters fled to 
the mountains. On the preceding day 
Mr. Garcin escaped from the strikers in 
a curious way. He hid himself in a sack 
and was carried thru the mob on the 
shoulders of a faithful servant, who said, 
in answer to the strikers’ questions, that 
the sack was full of beans, The value of 
the property destroyed in Orizaba is re- 
ported to have been $1,500,000. On the 
12th, 5,500 of the strikers there returned 
to work. In their sight, as they were ap- 
proaching the mills at an early hour, 
seven of the leaders of the mob were 
executed by a squad of soldiers, who shot 
them after placing them in line upon the 
ashes of the burned store. Two of the 
men thus punished were Rafael Moreni, 
president of the workmen’s union, and 
Manuel Juares, secretary of the same 
organization. 

& 

The present campaign 
for the Reichstag 
elections is of the 
greatest importance in the history of 
Germany, because the Kaiser, in dis- 
solving the Reichstag, has appealed direct 
to the people for support to his colonial 
policy. Neither the Conservatives nor 
the Liberals are inclined to accept the 
recommendation of Chancellor von Bii- 
low that they unite in support of the 
Government in order to counteract the 
opposition of the Clericals and Socialists 
in the Reichstag. On the other hand, the 
Clericals in eight of the election districts 
of the Rhine Province have condemned 
what they call the unpatriotic course of 
the leaders of the Center party, and have 
nominated Nationalists. The greatest aid 
to thé Government side has come from 
Herr Dernburg, who has been making 
some vigorous and telling speeches in 
favor of the Government’s colonial pol- 


The German 
Colonial Question 
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icy. The Kaiser has reason to congratu- 
late himself on the appointment of Herr 
Dernburg as Director of the Colonial 
Office, altho the bureaucrats were highly 
indignant at the appointment of a Jew- 
ish business man to this important post 
as the successor to Prince Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg. Herr Dernburg, who got 
part of his business training in this coun- 
try, makes use of his knowledge of 
American conditions and politics in en- 
forcing his arguments. In regard to the 
charge of mistreatment of the natives, he 
points out that even in the United States 
there occur similar atrocities to those 
which the Center brought against the 
Government in, the recent Reichstag de- 
bate, and that the negro question is 
still the most serious problem of. the 
greatest republic in the world. Against 
the charge that German Southwest Af- 
rica is barren and worthless he quotes the 
experience of the United States in the 
acquisition of Alaska and Oregon, which 
was opposed on similar grounds. Ger- 
many must secure colonies in order to be 
independent of other countries for raw 
material and food supplies. He stated 
that West Africa could send Germany 
cotton of the American grades, while 
East Africa produced the Egyptian qual- 
ities, and the cotton lands of Egypt and 
Texas were three or four hundred times 
as expensive per acre as those of German 
Africa. Copper mines were also being 
opened at at Otavi, German Southwest 
Africa, and wool, hemp, rice, coffee and 
similar products to supply German indus- 
trial needs could be obtained from the 
African colonies. Germany requires 
annually $35,500,000 worth of rubber, of 
which only $1,500,000 is now obtained 
from her colonies. The rest has to be 
bought at high prices from Americans 
and the British, who control all the prin- 
cipal sources of supply. The Americans 
are crowding out the Germans in Brazil 
and on the west coast of South America. 
Japan and the United States are gaining 
on Germany in supplying the Chinese 
market. The highlands of German 
Southwest Africa and East Africa afford 
an area twice as large as Germany, which 
can be settled by Europeans. It is rieces- 
sary for Germany to pursue an aggres- 
sive expansion policy in order to hold her 
own against the English-speaking race 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century 
there were only 9,000,000 English-speak- 
ing people against 20,000,000 Gérmans, 
while today 120,000,000 speak English 
and only 70,000,000 speak German. 
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Just previous 
to the opening 
of the council 
of the French bishops in Paris, on Janu- 
ary 15th, Pope Pius X issued an ency- 
clical to the French Catholics stating 
the position of the Church on the separa- 
tion question. He states that the Church 
did not seek a religious war or court 
persecution, but this was forced upon 
him by the attacks of the French Gov- 
ernment, which were directed not only 
against the Christian faith, but against 
all spiritual ideas. French Catholics 
must remain united both among them- 
selves and with the Holy See. The im- 
portance of this is shown by the efforts 
of the enemies of the Church to destroy 
this union. It was impossible for the 
Church to accept the conditions of the 
Separation Law, because it imposed upon 
the Catholics an organization which 
would imperil the existence of the Church 
as a divine institution. The proposed 
cultual associations were contrary to the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy given to the 
Church by the Divine Founder himself. 
Therefore, the Church must endure the 
unjust spoliation now going on rather 
than submit to the law. The annual dec- 
laration required for public worship ac- 
cording to the law of 1881 did not offer 
any legal guarantee which would insure 
the independence of the Church against 
governmental aggression : 


The Pope’s Position on 
the Separation Question 


“It remains to examine the law recently 
voted by the Chambers. From the point of 
view of Church property the law is a law of 
spoliation and confiscation and has consum- 
mated the pillage of the Church. Altho her 
Divine Founder was born poor in a stable and 
died poor on the cross, and altho she knows 
poverty from the cradle, the property she was 
possessed of none the less belonged to her, and 
no one had the right to deprive her of it. This 
ownership, indisputably hers from every point 
of view, has been officially sanctioned by the 
State. The statement that the Government 
disposed of the abandoned properties of the 
Church is adding derision to spoliation. 

“From the point of view of the exercise of 
religion the new law has organized anarchy. 
It installs a régime of uncertainty and arbi- 
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trariness. There is uncertainty as to whether 
the churches, which are always liable to dis- 
affection, shall or shall not in the meanwhile 
be at the disposal of the clergy and faithful. 
In each parish the priest will be in the power 
of the municipality, with the consequent pos- 
sibility of conflicts in all parts of the country. 
In addition the clergy are under an obligation 
to meet the heaviest expenses’ while their 
sources of revenue are subjected to the strict- 
est limitations. The new law aggravates the 
law separating Church and State. We can 
only condemn it with precision and without 
ambiguity. 

“Certain articles of the law throw new light 
on the real aim of our enemies. They wish to 
destroy the Church and de-Christianize France 
without attracting too closely the attention of 
the people. If their course was really popular, 
as they’ pretend it is, they would pursue it 
openly and take all the responsibilities. 

“Instead, against the rising tide of popular 
reprobation, the Government attempts tc 
throw the responsibility on the Church, its vic- 
tim, but the object will not succeed. As for 
us, we have done our duty as any other Ro- 
man Pontiff would have done it. The high 
office with which Heaven invested us, as well 
as our faith in Christ, determined our line of 
conduct, and we could not have acted other- 
wise without betraying our conscience or 
breaking the oath we took when we mounted 
the throne of St. Peter. 

“Therefore we await fearlessly the verdict 
of history, which must be that with our eyes 
fixed unceasingly on the transcendent rights of 
God we did not intend to humiliate the civil 
power nor combat a form of government, but 
only to safeguard the spiritual temple ci 
Christ. 

“What we demanded and demand for the 
Church, of which France is the eldest daugh- 
ter, is respect for her hierarchy, the inviolabil- 
ity of her property and liberty. If that had 
been granted the religious peace would not 
have been disturbed, and the day our demand 
is heeded the longed-for peace will be re- 
stored. 

“Assured in advance of your magnanimous 
generosity, we did not hesitate to tell you that 
the hour for sacrifice had struck, and to recall 
to the world in the name of the Master of all 
things that man here below must have a goal 
above the perishable things of earth, and that 
God, honored, served, and loved despite all, is 
supreme joy.” 

“In full confidence that the Virgin Immacu- 
late, daughter of our Father, mother of the 
Word, spouse of the Holy Ghost, will obtain 
for you from the most holy and adorable Trin- 
ity better days, from the bottom of our hearts 
we give you, venerable brothers and the whole 
people, our apostolic benediction.” 


am 


The news from Russia 
continues to be nothing 
more that a monotonous 
record of apparently futile assassina- 


Russian 
Assassinations 
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tions of police officials. The most im- 
portant victim of the Terrorists during 
the week was Lieutenant-General Vladi- 
mir Pavloff, who was shot while walk- 
ing in the garden of the Military Court 
building. The assassin was captured 
after having shot a policeman and 
wounded a boy, and was hanged two 
days later without disclosing his iden- 
titv. He wore the uniform of a military 
clerk attached to the Court, and _ his 
arrest has disclosed the existence of a 
secret organization of revolutionists 
among the clerks of the army and en- 
gineer corps. General Pavloff incurred 
the enmity of the revolutionists by the 
numerous executions which he _ con- 
ducted by summary courts-martial after 
the suppression of the rebellion in the 
Baltic Provinces. When called before 
the Duma he justified his action in such 
a defiant and contemptuous manner 
that the members were aroused to fury 
and drove him from the hall with shouts 
of “Murderer!” and “Hangman!” The 


chief of gendarmes in the Lodz district 
and the chief of police of Daghestan 
have been- assassinated by Terrorists. 


Altho the issue of the election is uncer- 
tain it looks as tho the Socialists and 
Constitutional Democrats would be 
strongly represented in the new Duma, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent this by ingenious 
police regulations. If the new Duma 
adopts an attitude of opposition similar 
to that of the old, it is predicted that it 
will be dissolved and a more restricted 
election law requiring property qualifi- 
cations for voters will be put in force. 
In St. Petersburg the number of electors 
registered is 136,171. Political .meet- 
ings are being held in all the cities, altho 
under close police vigilance. Meetings 
can only be held when they are in charge 
of persons of good charcter and ap- 
proved by the police: They may be at- 
tended only by the electors of the dis- 
trict where they are held. The chief of 
police must attend each meeting with an 
adequate force, and disperse it if any 
revolutionary cry is uttered or if the 
speeches are calculated to excite one 
section of the populace against another, 
or if the Government is attacked, or if 
money is collected. 
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Muzaffer -ed - Din 
Mirza, Shah _ of 
Persia, died on Jan- 
uary 8th, and his son, Mohammed Ali 
Mirza, immediately succeeded to the 
Peacock Throne. The day for his coro- 
nation has been fixed by the court as- 
trologers on February 2d as the most 
auspicious date. There was no opposi- 
tion to his accession in Teheran, and he 
will have the support of the two domi- 
nant and rival foreign Powers in Persia, 
Russia and Great Britain. It is report- 
ed, however, that Aboul Fath Mirza, the 
third son of the late Shah, has taken up 
arms against his brother with a force of 
10,000 men in the mountains of Luris- 
tan. Whether the rebellion spreads to 
the capital will depend upon the attitude 
of the new Shah in this crisis. He is 
supposed to be somewhat reactionary in 
his political views, and during the weeks 
that he has been awaiting his father’s 
death he has been in conflict with the 
newly elected National Assembly over 
the conditions of the constitution they 
had prepared. The Crown Prince wished 
to have the Senate composed largely of 
his own appointees, but the members of 
the Assembly would not consent to this. 
Finally a compromise was effected, and 
a constitution providing for a Senate of 
60 members, half elected and half ap- 
pointed, was signed on January 2d by 
the late Shah. On the following day 
Persia’s first National Assembly was 
duly organized. The constitution gives 
the Assembly control of all financial 
matters, including local and foreign 
loans and commercial treaties and of 
the formation of domestic and foreign 
companies for the construction of rail- 
roads and other public works, but in 
matters relating to the administration of 
the provinces the Assembly has only the 
right of discussion. The Assembly can 
only be dissolved with the consent of 
the Ministers and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. The new Shah was born in 1872, 
and has received a European education. 
His sympathies are said to be rather 
with Russia than England. An unfa- 
vorable impression was created by one 
of his first acts, which was the recall 
from Khorassan of Ain-ed-Dowleh, the 
conservative Grand Vizier, who was 


The New Shah and 
the Constitution 
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forced to resign by the popular rising 
which brought about the new constitu- 
tional Government. For a portrait of 
the new Shah and an account of the in- 
auguration of the Persian Assembly the 
reader is referred to articles by our 
Persian correspondent in THe INpE- 
PENDENT Of November 29th and Sep- 
tember 2oth. 


& 


Conditions 4 correspondent in Turkey 


writes us that in Erzrim, 
which borders on Russia, 
the people have been learning something 
from the example of the rebels against 
the Government. The Mufti and some 
others, who had taken the part of the 
people in resisting the payment of some 
new taxes, were seized by imperial or- 
der during the night, gagged and put 
into wagons and started on the road to 
Constantinople. An alarm was given. 
Several thousands of people gathered. 
The chief of police and his son and an 
assistant were murdered and _ their 
bodies mutilated. The Vali was im- 
prisoned in a mosque and the banished 
men were hurriedly brought back and 
for four days the markets were closed. 
The Vali was finally allowed to leave 
for Constantinople and the Vali from 
Harptt was sent to ‘take his place and 
try to bring order out of the general 
chaos. The economic conditions all thru 
that part of Turkey have for years been 
poor, but there is a steady decline to 
still lower depths. There is little busi- 
ness. Permission to travel to different 
parts of the country is obtained with 
great difficulty. Intercourse with other 
countries is positively forbidden, so that 
men who are in America and wish to 
join their families are not allowed to 
come, and if they smuggle themselves 
into the country they are summarily sent 
away. Work is very difficult to obtain, 
even at very small wages. In the region 
of Van the situation is particularly des- 
perate, and food has reached almost 
famine prices. The work of the Amer- 
ican missionaries is carried.on with in- 
creased success, but help is needed for 
the enlargement of the college premises 
at Harpait and for the support of the or- 
phanages and hospitals, 


in Turkey 
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Famine The reports indicate that the 
; ‘ famine which prevails in the 
in China north of Ngan-whei, the east 
of Ho-nan and the north of Kiang-su is 
worse than any China has experienced 
during the last forty years. It is esti- 
mated 4,000,000 people are in danger of 
starvation. In the refuge campus at 
Tsing-liang-pu there are 450,000 desti- 
tute persons, many of them entirely with- 
out support. Relief work has been or- 
dered, but the Chinese officials have been 
dilatory in starting it. Women and chil- 
dren are to be seen everywhere tearing 
up grass and roots and gathering leaves 
and twigs for cooking. Fifteen thou- 
sand bags of American flour have be<n 
purchased and will soon be distributed. 
The American Red Cross has issued an 
appeal to the people in this country for 
$150,000 to purchase a ship load of flour 
and corn meal for the sufferers. The 
Pacific Mail Line has promised free 
transportation to Shanghai. In Canton 
at a large mass meeting it was resolved 
to renew the boycott on American goods 
and to dissuade laborers from going to 
Panama in order to force the American 
Government to modify the oppressive 
features of the exclusion law. The Brit- 
ish merchants at Shanghai and Hong- 
kong are seeking indemnity from the 
Chinese Government for the loss they 
will sustain on account of the prohibi- 
tion of opium. India now produces and 
exports to China annually opium to the 
value of $38,950,000, and enormous 
stocks are now on hand in the treaty 
ports. The British Government has an- 
nounced that it will not oppose, as it did 
formerly, the prohibition of the opium 
trade. It is reported that China will call 
a conference of the Powers to discuss the 
question of political and commercial. in- 
terests in Manchuria, The United States. 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia and 
France will be invited to send representa- 
tives. An imperial edict has been issued 
raising Confucius to the dignity of a god 
having the same rank as Heaven and 
Earth, whom only the Emperor is worth; 
to worship. It is said that this is done 
in order to relieve the Christian students 
in the Government colleges from kotow- 
ing to the memorial tablet of Confucius 
which is placed in all such institutions, 
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BY JAMES MACKAYE 


[Several months ago students of social science were surprised by the appearance of 


a large and ‘comprehensive work, entitled ““‘The Economy of Happiness,” 


from an unknown 


author, expounding an original theory of human society and advocating radical methods for 


its future development. 


Amid the. present flood of literature of social reform, well inten- 


tioned. but mostly half thought out and loosely written, this book was distinguished by its 
thoro analysis of the factors involved, and especially for the scrupulous care taken by the 


author to define all the terms he used. 


A long review of “The Economy of Happiness” wili 


be found in Tue Inpepenpent for October 4th. In the following article the author applies 


his theory and methed to the question ef poverty. 


Mr. MacKayé is a graduate of Harvard 


and a technological chemist by profession.—Eprror.] 


IF it is assumed that the objects to 
| which the policies of society should 
be directed are the increase of hap- 
piness and the decrease of unhappiness 
among men, it at once becomes obvious 
that society should seek to abolish all 
causes of pain. Poverty is one of the 
commonest and most effective causes of 
pain known to man, and hence should, 
if possible, be abolished. I propose, very 
briefly, to discuss the problem of pov- 
erty in order to suggest a means of abol- 
ishing it. To this end I shall consider 


first what poverty is, second what causes 
it, and third what may cure it. 

First: Whatis poverty? 

Poverty is simply a name for a de- 
ficient rate of consumption of wealth per 


capita. Any normal member of society, 
whose means of subsistence and recrea- 
tion are insufficient to make him happy, 
suffers from poverty, and hence pro- 
duces the very thing which society 
should avoid producing—pain. The ab- 
sence of poverty may be called pros- 
perity. 

Second: What causes poverty? 

Poverty is an effect of some cause or 
causes. Therefore if any considerable 
number of the normal members of ‘so- 
ciety suffer from poverty it is because 
one or more of the causes of poverty are 
present. If so, one or more of the 
causes of prosperity must be absent. Let 
us, then, seek to discover the cause or 
causes of poverty by discovering the 
cause or causes of prosperity. 

In order to achieve a condition of 
prosperity thruout society, the following 
three requirements must be met: 

(1) A sufficient rate of production of 
wealth per capita. (2) A substantially 


equal distribution thereof. (3) A de- 
gree of simplicity in the tastes and needs 
of the normal members of society such 
that the actual rate of production of 
wealth is sufficient reasonably to satisfy 
them. A community in which these 
three requirements are met will be free 
from poverty. One in which they are 
not met will not be free. In order to re- 
veal the causes of poverty, let us discuss 
briefly, but systematically, each of these 
three requirements of prosperity. 

First requirement:. The rate at which 
wealth can be produced by a community 
is a function of two variables: (1) The 
availability of natural resources—i. e., 
the natural adaptability of the raw ma- 
terials supplied by the earth to the uses 
of man. (2) The degree of advance- 
ment of the productive arts—i. e., the 
degree of development of the artificial 
facilities for converting said raw mate- 
rials to said uses. 

As any given land area increases in 
population the raw materials supplied 
by the earth are progressively devel- 
oped, the most easily available being 
utilized first. The most fertile soils, the 
best timber ranges and the most easily 
accessible coal and ore deposits are 
taken by the first comers, and as the 
population increases in density, the nat- 
ural resources diminish in availability, 
poorer and poorer soils, timber lands 
and mineral deposits are resorted to, the 
cultivation of the soil becomes more in- 
tensive, and thus the return in wealth 
for a given expenditure-in labor tends to 
progressively diminish. This is known 
as the law of diminishing returns. 

The exhaustion of natural resources 
which results from the operation of this 
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law may be offset by developing the pro- 
ductive arts thru the invention of ma- 
chinery and the organization of indus- 
try. The more mechanical devices are 
introduced into industry, the easier it be- 
comes to convert the raw materials sup- 
plied by the earth to the uses of man, 
and the greater will be the return in 
wealth for any given expenditure of hu- 
man labor. This may be called the Jaw 
of increasing returns. It is evident then 
that, other things being equal, the pov- 
erty of a community will increase when 
the law of diminishing returns is stimu- 
lated more effectively than the law of in- 
creasing returns, and will decrease when 
the law of increasing returns is stimu- 
lated more effectively than the law of 
diminishing returns. Therefore, so far 
as the first requirement of prosperity is 
concerned, it would appear that the way 
to cure poverty is to stimulate the opera- 
tion of the law of increasing returns and 
impede the operation of the law of di- 
minishing returns. Nature, however, 
tends to do exactly the opposite of this. 
In the absence of special precautions ev- 
ery community in the world spontane- 


ously adopts a policy which progressive- 
ly stimulates the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns, and thereby plunges 


itself into poverty. New nations are 
better off in this respect than old, only 
because they have not yet had time to 
run their normal course. The tendency 
toward national impoverishment thus 
referred to is of transcendent import- 
ance as a factor in the problem of pov- 
erty. It is known as the law of Malthus, 
and may be explained as follows: 

Man, in common with other organic 
beings, tends to increase in numbers in 
a geometric ratio. In new countries the 
population has often been known to dou- 
ble itself in twenty-five years by propa- 
gation alone. Darwin has_ calculated 
that should man everywhere increase at 
this rate for a period of 1,000 years 
“there would literally not be standing 
room for his progeny” on the earth. 
Wherever there is plenty of cheap and 
fertile land the natural increase of man- 
kind approximates this rate, but such a 
rate is unknown in countries whose pop- 
ulation is dense. Now why is the rate 
of increase of population in densely pop- 
ulated countries slow? It is because the 
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earth will not yield the subsistence re- 
quired for a rapid rate. That is, it. is 
due to the operation of the law of di- 
minishing returns, which becomes more 
and more marked as the population in- 
creases in density. The time must 
eventually come when the domain, how- 
ever carefully cultivated, is unable to 
support a larger number of persons. The 
population is then in equilibrium—the 
death rate equals the birth rate—the law 
of diminishing returns is in full opera- 
tion, and poverty is at a maximum. 
Other things being equal, the older a 
nation is, the nearer it approaches a con- 
dition of equilibrium. China and India, 
the oldest nations in the world, are prac- 
tically: in equilibrium. Their poverty is 
greater than that of any other nation, and 
even a partial crop failure dooms thou- 
sands, or even millions, of the inhabitants 
to death by starvation. Were it not for 
the restrictive effect of the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, all nations would soon 
have populations far greater than the 
whole earth has today. For example, if 
we assume the present population of the 
United States to be 80,000,000, and as- 
sume that it could double every twenty- 
five years—as it did without difficulty in 
colonial days—then in one century the 
country would have a population of 1,- 
280,000,000, in two centuries a popula- 
tion of 20,480,000,000, and in three cen- 
turies a population of 327,680,000,000. 
These figures show more clearly than any 
argument that there must be a check on 
the increase of population in all nations, 
operating progressively as the density of 
population increases, and that it is al- 
ready in evidence in the United States. 
As in any population in equilibrium the 
death rate must equal the birth rate, it is 
clear that an increasing population can 
come to equilibrium in only two ways: 
(1) By decreasing its birth rate. (2) By 
increasing its death rate. Experience 
shows that nature always adopts the lat- 
ter of these ways. In India, for example, 
the birth rate is one of the highest in the 
world, yet the population increases little 
if at all, and in famine years it actually 
decreases. Now, unless provision is made 
to check the birth rate, all nations will 
eventually be brought to natural equilib- 
rium by an increase in their death rate, 
for populations left to nature continually 
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tend to increase to the extreme limit set 
by the available means of subsistence. 
This is the law of Malthus. 

From these considerations it is obvious 
that poverty cannot be permanently abol- 
ished without discovering means of sus- 
pending the operation of the law of 
Malthus. Stimulating the operation of 
the law of increasing returns alone will 
not accomplish the object. Indeed, in 
the end, it will increase instead of de- 
crease poverty. No greater stimulus to 
the operation of that law was ever ap- 
plied than by the invention of agricul- 
ture. Yet see what it has done for the 
nations of the East. If the inhabitants 
of India, for example, still lived by the 
primitive method of the chase they would, 
as now, be in a condition of natural equi- 
librium, but their misery would be vastly 
less than at present, because their num- 
bers would be vastly less. To be sure, 
hundreds of thousands would be in the 
direst poverty and misery, but today, as 
a direct result of the’ invention of agri- 
culture, hundreds of millions are in thai 
condition. In other words, to stimulate 
the operation of the law of increasing re- 
turns without suspending the operation 
of the law of Malthus must, in the end, 
constitute a cause instead of a cure for 
poverty—a curse to mankind instead of 
a blessing. This is the most important 
truth to be derived from a consideration 
of the first requirement of prosperity. 

Second requirement: For the purpose 
of discovering the condition of society 
which must be realized in order that the 
second requirement shall be met, it will 
be convenient to divide the members of 
society into two classes: (1) The pro- 
ducers, (2) The non-producers. 

As in a family, so in a community, 
“many hands make light work.” The 
work of the world, as of the household, 
should bear heavily on no one if each 
bears his proper share. In a properly 
ordered community all able-bodied adults 
should constitute the producing class, 
bearing the principal burden of the 
world’s drudgery, the men, as a rule, op- 
erating the industries which create the 
wealth of the community, the women, as 
arule, carrying on the work of the house- 
hold. The non-producing class should 
include the children of the community, 
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the aged, and those defective in faculty; 
mental or physical. 

Selecting, the family-as the most con- 
venient fundamental unit of society, it 
should consist, in general, of both pro- 
ducers and non-producers, the former 
being the support of the latter in each 
family. Now, a condition of substantial 
equality in the distribution of wealth will 
result if. society is so organized that the 
average family shall be self-suffiictent— 
that is, shall consume the equivalent of 
what it produces, and that all means by 
which persons properly belonging to the 
producing class can live upon the lasor of 
others shall be done. away with. If this 
condition is not met an inequality in the 
distribution of wealth will result, for af- 
fluence is nothing more than a condition 
of overconsumption, as poverty is noth- 
ing more than a condition of undercon- 
sumption, and if a community is so con- 
stituted that some classes consume more 
than they. produce it can only be because 
other classes consume less than they pro- 
duce. It is certain that in any commu- 
nity the natural variation in the habits of 
industry and thrift among individuals 
will produce some degree of inequality, 
but this cause alone is insufficient to pro- 
duce the extreme and chronic condition 
of inequality to be observed in civilized 
communities of our day.* As a means of 
fulfilling the second requirement of pros- 
perity, then, a condition of self-sufficiency 
of the average family in the community 
is necessary and sufficient. 

Third requirement: As poverty is but 
a deficient rate of consumption per capita, 
and as any rate thereof which results in 
happiness is not deficient, it is clear that 
whether an individual can be classed as 
in a condition of poverty or not will de- . 
pend upon the rate of consumption of 
wealth required to make him happy. 

Men may achieve happiness in either 
one of two ways: They may get what 
they like, or like what they get. They 


family was $5,808.54. The statistics given by Charles 
B. Spahr in “The Present Distribution of Wealth” 
would indicate that less than ten per cent. of the 
families in the United States possess an estate so 
large. If deficiency of wealth under the present sys- 
tem is to be attributed to indolence and extravagance 
then, it looks as if about ninety per cent. of the 
population were chargeable with those defects. 
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their desires, or they may adapt their de- 
sires to their means of consumption. 
Now it is obvious that the fewer an in- 
dividual’s needs and the simpler his 
tastes, the more easily may the first be re- 
lieved and the second gratified; whereas 
the more numerous his needs and the 
more extravagant his tastes, the greater 
will be the rate of consumption required 
to satisfy them. Consequently, other 
things being equal, the less the needs and 
the simpler the tastes of a community the 
less will be its poverty. But human na- 
ture is so constituted that as the avail- 
able rate of consumption of an individual 
increases, his needs increase with it. . The 
more accustomed a person is to luxury, 
the less easy it is for him to dispense with 
it. The poor clothes, food, shelter and 
conveniences of life. of our ancestors 
would, for example, cause us much more 
unhappiness than it caused them, and a 
condition of consumption which would be 
poverty to the rich would be prosperity 
to the poor. This tendency of human 
nature to increase its needs with increase 
in the means of satisfying them may be 
called the law of increasing needs. 

By the proper kind and degree of edu- 


cation it is possible to offset this law. 
By deliberate training of the desires, as- 


pirations and interests of men, their 
needs can be caused to diminish and their 
tastes to be simplified. Other things be- 
ing equal, the more the law of increas- 
ing needs is stimulated into operation in 
any community, the more will its poverty 
increase, whereas the more educative in- 
fluences tending to offset it are set in 
operation, the more will its poverty de- 
crease. This is the lesson to be learned 
from a consideration of the third require- 
ment of prosperity. 

To summarize: Poverty will be cured 
if the three requirements of prosperity 
are fulfilled. To fulfil the first require- 
ment the operation of the law of increas- 
ing returns must be sufficiently -stimu- 
lated, and that of the law of Malthus sus- 
pended. To meet the second require- 
ment a condition of self-sufficiency of the 
average family must be secured. To ful- 
fil the third requirement the law of in- 
creasing needs must be offset. . 

Having thus sufficiently analyzed the 
cause of poverty to be able to specify the 
conditions of its cure, let us next proceed 
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to seek that cure by discovéring what 
policies society must pursue to fulfil the 
conditions thus specified. 

Third: What will cure poverty? 

In the present condition of public opin- 
ion it will be useful to specify first a class 
of policies which will not cure poverty, 
to wit, those which nations have hereto- 
fore pursued, and are at present pursu- 
ing. No modern community, if we ex- 
cept a few small and youthful ones in 
Australasia, is even measurably free from 
poverty, and in most nations it is the 
chronic condition of the great majority. 
History has even a worse record to show. 
Christ said : ”Ye have the poor always 
with you,” and since His time the policies 
of society have been consistently directed 
to the highly successful production of 
poverty, to the end that “it might be ful- 
filled as was spoken by the Prophet.” 

Yet it cannot be denied that within the 
last century or two some great force has 
been in operation tending to the amelior- 
ation of poverty-in civilized states. De- 
spite their present unfortunate condition, 
the people of the states of westem 
Europe are, on the average, better off 
than they were in the eighteenth century; 
and at no recent period has the popula- 
tion of those states increased so rapidly 
as during the nineteenth. There are sev- 
eral causes for this condition, but the 
principal one is not difficult to discern. 
The mighty force whose operation has 
produced this result has been the law of 
increasing returns, stimulated to an ac- 
tivity never before equaled by the appli- 
cation of modern science to the produc- 
tive arts thruout the whole range of ir- 
dustry. 

Thus the modern industrial policy of 
the Western World, which stimulates s0 
successfully the operation of the law of 
increasing returns, must be credited with 
having solved one of the difficulties in- 
volved in the problem of.poverty. It has 
met one-half of the first requirement of 
prosperity. This is highly important, 
but before passing judgment on that pol- 
icy as a means of curing poverty, we 
must examine its further effects. It pro- 
motes the operation of the law of increas: 
ing returns, but does it tend to suspend 
the law of Malthus? If it does not, then 
its effect on the law of, increasing te 
turns will, as we have already shown, it 
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the end, prove a curse instead of a bless- 
ing. It will increase instead of decrease 
poverty. Now the extraordinary spurt 
which the populations of the more ad- 
vanced nations of western Europe have 
taken in the nineteenth century, shows 
that the law of Malthus is still in opera- 
tion. Even in such crowded countries 
as Belgium, Holland, Italy and Spain the 
birth rate exceeds the death rate, and the 
amelioration of poverty which improve- 
ment in the arts has brought about, is 
tending to become offset by the resulting 
growth in population. No amount of in- 
crease in total wealth, even with equality 
in its distribution, can cure poverty so 
long as the population so increases as to 
bring the wealth per capita back to its 
original condition of deficiency, for pov- 
erty is due to a deficiency, not in total. 
but in per capita wealth, and the difficulty 
with the present system thruout the civ- 
ilized world is that while it increases the 
total wealth permanently, it increases the 
per capita wealth only temporarily, since 
however much, under that system, the 
operation of the law of increasing returns 
may tend to increase the per’capita means 
of subsistence, the resulting increase in 
the population soon nullifies the benefit. 
Thus the present policy of nations does 
not meet the first requirement of pros- 
perity. 

When we examine the effect of pres- 
ent policies on the second requirement 
of prosperity we find a further failure. 
The inequality in the distribution of 
wealth in all civilized states is every- 
where acknowledged. This is due to 
several causes, such as vicious systems 
of taxation, inadequate education and 
consequent shiftlessness, etc., but the 
chief cause is to be found in that unique 
feature of the capitalistic system known 
as profit. The ownership of capital per- 
mits the capitalist to avail himself of a 
large portion of the labor of the wage- 
earner. This portion is called his profit, 
and thru its accumulation the bulk of 
the wealth of society is directed stead- 
ily into the possession of the capitalist 
class. The system of capitalism inevita- 
bly divides society into two classes, one 
of which is supported by the other. Such 
a condition. is entirely incompatible with 
the self-sufficiency of the average fam- 


ily. It always has led, and it always 
will lead, to extreme inequality in the 
distribution of wealth, and the policy 
which permits it can never result in the 
fulfilment of the second requirement of 
prosperity. 

Nor is the present system any better 
adapted to meet the third requirement. 
Under the reign of the conimercial ideals 
of a world consecrated to “business” the 
old puritanical and monastic ideal of 
asceticism has been effectively dispos- 
sessed — and good riddance to it. As- 
ceticism is devil-worship. It is practiced 
in the fear of a being—fortunately fabul- 
ous—who delights in human suffering, 
deeming it essential to “the manifesta- 
tion of his glory.” But, unfortunately. 
our business civilization has but replaced 
one base ideal with another. Commer- 
cialism has substituted money - worship 
for devil- worship, and has transferred 
the allegiance of mankind from Moloch’ 
to Mammon. Success is the modern 
ideal, and the measure of success is 
wealth. Yet wealth is the most unsatis- 
fying of ideals, for few are content with 
the amount of it they can secure, and 
whatever the amount, whether much or 
little, they always want more, and the 
more they have the more they need. 
This love for, and pursuit of, wealth is 
contagious, infecting practically the 
whole of modern society, and obviously 
tends to stimulate, instead of to suspend, 
the law of increasing needs. Under this 
stimulus expensive needs are cultivated 
more than inexpensive tastes, luxury is 
sought and simplicity slighted, and hence 
the third requirement of prosperity fails 
to be fulfilled. 

Thus if we examine the policy of 
modern states we discover that it fails 
to meet all three of the requirements of 
prosperity. True, it meets one-half of 
the first requirement, and so creates a 
delusion of prosperity from which pos- 
terity must awaken to a reality of pov- 
erty unattained and unattainable by the 
less civilized communities of the past. 
In the face of this universal delusion it 
cannot be too insistently reiterated that 
to meet the first half of the first require- 
ment of prosperity without meeting the 
second, is but to employ a possible means 
of happiness as a certain means of mis- 
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ery. It is but to enlist the ingenuity of 
man in the service of his own ruin. 

Having thus specified a policy which 
will not cure poverty, and pointed out 
why it will not, I shall now seek to spec- 
ify a policy which will cure poverty, and 
to point out why it will. 

The policy to be briefly described here 
has been more elaborately expounded 
elsewhere* under the name of pantoc- 
racy, a term signifying the rule of the 
conduct of all in the interest of all, and 
intended to denote any policy which em- 
ploys the means of science or- common 
sense to attain the end of utility — the 
happiness of humanity. As applied to 
the United States, the particular panto- 
cratic policy which I propose as a means 
of curing poverty contemplates the feat- 
ures outlined in the following eight sec- 
tions: ; 

(1) Acquisition by the government of 
all public utilities, meaning by that term 
all utilities the conduct of which affects 
the interests of the public, including not 
only the railroads, telegraph lines and 
other means of communication, but the 
insurance, coal mining, meat packing 


and other great industries of the coun- 
try. These means of production and 
distribution should not be taken over all 
at once, but gradually and experimental- 
ly, so that the assumption by the govern- 
ment of its proper functions shall not re- 
sult in chaos, or in crude and unsuccess- 


ful policies of administration. This is 
the policy known as Fabian socialism. 
(2) Organization of each publicly 
owned public utility on the same lines as 
the Post Office, whereby the output shall 
be regulated by a Department of Distri- 
bution, in such a manner that it shall be 
of the quantity required to meet the de- 
mand. Just as the Post Office adapts 
the supply of stamps, wrappers, postal 
cards, etc., to the demand for them thru- 
out the country, and provides stations 
for their distribution, so all publicly 
owned commodity producing industries 
could, and should, adapt their supply to 
the public demand, and provide stations 
thruout the country for the purpose of 
distributing their output. Thus one, or 
a few, government distributing stations 
in every town_would suffice to supply 
* The Politics of Utility. Chapter 4. 
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most, and perhaps, in the end, all, of the 
commodities required by the public. In 
small settlements, one, in large cities, a 
number, of distributing stations should 
be provided, just as in the case of the 
Post Office. Such an organization of 
distribution—impossible without public 
ownership—would do away with our 
present enormously wasteful methods of 
distribution, and constitute an improve- 
ment in the industrial machinery of the 
nation measurably comparable with the 
invention of agriculture. 

(3) Organization of a national Labor 
Exchange, by means of which the supply 
of labor could be adapted to the demand 
in a manner similar to that whereby the 
Department of Distribution would adapt 
the supply of commodities to the demand. 
The function of the labor exchange 
should be: (1) The distribution, by 
means of the public distributing stations, 
of information relative to all vacancies, 
or prospective vacancies, in the govern- 
ment works thruout the nation. (2) The 
custodianship of applications in writing 
for said vacancies, or prospective vacan- 
cies, from any and all citizens qualified to 
apply. (3) The notification of all appli- 
cants of their appointment, and specifica- 
tion of the time and place at which to 
enter upon their new duties. 

(4) Organization of an Inspection 
Bureau, the function of which should be 
to fix the standards to which commodities 
must conform, and to see that they cor- 
form to them. It should regulate the 
quality of products as the Department of 
Distribution regulates their quantity. As 
we shall presently point out, the duties of 
an inspection bureau, under pantocracy, 
would involve none of the difficulties to 
be met under present conditions, since 
the incentive supplied by the present sys- 
tem to adulteration, substitution and 
swindling would be absent. 

(5) Institution of a policy of produc- 
tion whereby the antagonism of interest 
of the present industrial system is re- 
placed by an identity of interest, to the 
end that the united power of men’s self. 
interest shall be employed in the task of 
curing poverty, instead of the disunited 
power of their self-interest employed in 
the task of causing it. The means where: 
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by pantocracy attains this result are very 
important, and tho they cannot here be 
specified in detail, the principle employed 
may be illustrated. 

Industrially man exists in a dual capac- 


itv—as a producer, and as a consumer. 


As a producer he is generally either a 
buyer of labor—an employer, or a seller 
of labor—an employee. As a consumer, 
he is always a buyer of the product of 
labor. Now, under capitalism, there is 
an essential antagonism of interest be- 
tween buyer and seller, and hence be- 
tween employer and employee, on the one 
hand, and between producer and consum- 
er, on the other. The buyer, either of 
labor or of the product of labor, wishes 
to buy low, and the seller to sell high. 
This is the essence of the material op- 
position of interest which permeates the 
modern economic system. When, under 
the present system, a wage earner wishes 
to sell his labor to an employer, he knows 
that his desire\to receive high wages and 
short hours will be met by the desire of 
the employer to give low wages and long 
hours; and when a consumer wishes to 
buy from a producer he knows that his 
desire to receive products of good qual- 
ity at a low price will be met by the de- 
sire of the producer to give products of 
poor quality at a high price. 

Now pantocracy completely reverses 
this attitude. It makes the self-interest 
of all classes of the community identical. 
Its policy :s so constructed that the de- 
sire of the employer (or the pantocratic 
homolog of the employer) to give the 
wage earner high wages and short hours 
is as great as the desire of the wage 
earner to receive them; and that the de- 
sire of the producer to sell products of 
good quality at a low price is as great as 
the desire of the consumer to have him 
do so. This result is accomplished by the 
practice of the policy now to be described. 

The government in its capacity of pro- 
prietor of all national public utilities 
would hire, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing them, two classes of employees: (1) 
wage earners, (2) directors or managers. 

The compensation of the wage earners 
should be a wage, fixed by law, as in any 
department of government, such as the 
Post Office, the amount thereof being de- 
termined in the same manner, namely by 
the skill and experience required in each 


‘i 


case. Provision for promotion or dis- 
charge should be made, as at present un- 
der the Civil Service, so that the advance- 
ment or lack of advancement of a wage 
earner should be a function of his merit 
or lack of merit, and not, as at present, 
be determined by the whim of an em- 
ployer. 

The compensation of the directors or 
managers, who would be the homologs 
of the’ present class of capitalist man- 
agers, should be of two kinds: First, a 
wage, fixed by law, and proportional in 
amount to the skill and experience re- 
quired. Second, conditional compensa- 
tion determined as follows: 

In any commodity producing industry 
it is easily possible to determine the aver- 
age time required to complete a given 
product. Call this the producing time 
for that product. It will be a function of 
several things, but principally of the me- 
chanical facilities at the command of the 
producer, and the skill and zeal with 
which he employs them in production. 
In an industry producing several differ- 
ent commodities, the producing time of 
the several commodities, divided by the 
number of different commodities, may be 
called the average producing time. Now 
the compensation awarded the director of 
a given industry, in addition to his salary, 
should be, at any given time, conditional 
upon the percentage decrease in the aver- 
age producing time which has been 
achieved since he entered upon his duties. 
This method of compensation would sup- 
ply all the incentive now supplied by 
profit to improve the arts, while not sup- 
plying the incentive now supplied by 
profit to oppress the producer with low 
wages and long hours, and the consumer 
with inferior products and high prices. 

As an illustration of how conditional 
compensation should be employed as an 
incentive to improve the productive arts. 
let us assume an industry the average 
producing time of which is, on a given 
date, 100 minutes. Assume further the 
salary of the chief director to be $5,000 
per year, and his conditional compensa- 
tion to be fixed by law at a rate which 
will yield him $2,000 per annum for 
every five per cent by which, under his 
administration, the actual producing time 
is diminished. The following table in- 
dicates how the compensation of such an 
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industrial director would increase as the 
producing time decreases: 


Decrease in 
Average pro- average pro- Conditional Total 
ducing time. ducing time. compensation. compensation. 
Minutes. Minutes. Dollars. Dollars. 


5,000 
7,000 


Of course, as the actual producing time 
diminishes, the difficulty of further di- 
minishing it increases, and this should be 
recognized in establishing the rate of con- 
ditional compensation, and in the above 
table it is recognized, in a measure. Thus 
the increase in conditional compensation 
for a decrease of 25 per cent. in the orig- 
inal producing time would be about 
$11,000, whereas for a decrease of 50 
per cent. it would be nearly $27,000. Un- 
der such conditions the amount of com- 
pensation which a managing director re- 
ceived could be made an accurate index 
of the degree in which he had benefited 
the community by decreasing the pro- 
ducing time of commodities. It is obvi- 
ous that managers of particular depart- 
ments of an industry could be similarly 
stimulated to improve the arts in their 
departments by decreasing the producing 
time of the commodities, or portions 
thereof, which it was their function to 
produce. 

We thus see how the self-interest of 
the directing class is, by pantocracy, di- 
rected to decreasing the producing time 
of commodities. Let us next see how the 
self-interest of the wage earning and con- 
rs classes is directed to the same 
end. 

It is evident that a decrease in the pro- 
ducing time of commodities can be made 
to accrue to the benefit of a community in 
two ways: (1) It can diminish the work- 
ing hours of the community. (2) It can 
increase the rate of consumption per cap- 
ita of the community by. increasing the 
rate of production per capita. If the first 
policy is exclusively adopted, then the 


community is benefited only in its capac- 
ity as a producer. If the second policy is 
exclusively adopted, then the community 
is benefited only in its capacity as a con- 
sumer. If both policies are adopted then 
it is benefited both as a producer and as a 
consumer. Hence to make the interests 
of director, wage earner, and consumer 
identical, the third policy must be adopt- 
ed. Pantocracy accomplishes this by 
what is called the industrial coefficient, a 
fraction which determines in just what 
ratio the benefit of reduced producing 
time thruout the nation shall accrue to 
producer and consumer respectively. The 
industrial coefficient should be deter- 
mined by the free choice of the people of 
the nation, since they are the best judges 
of whether they prefer to devote the in- 
creased power of per capita production 
arising from improvements in the arts 
more to shortening their working day 
than to increasing their rate of consump- 
tion, or vice versa. Should the indus- 
trial coefficient be fixed at one-half it 
would divide the benefit equally. Assum- 
ing such a value for it, a decrease in the 
average producing time of products 
thruout the nation of 50 per cent. would 
mean a decrease in the working hours of 
25 per cent., and a rise of real wages of 
25 per cent. thruout the nation. The rise 
in wages would be caused by a fall in the 
price of commodities as their producing 
time diminished, without any fall in nom- 
inal wages. This, of course, would mean 
neither more nor less than an increase in 
the rate of consumption corresponding to 
the rise in real wages. Without entering 
here into the technical discussion of the 
specific means provided by pantocracy 
for automatically adjusting the wages, 
prices, and personnel of an industry so 
as to accomplish this result, it is obvious 
that the policy we have proposed will at- 
tain the end we have been seeking, name- 
ly, an identity in the interests of the di- 
recting, the wage-earning, and the con- 
suming classes thruout the community. 
The director will seek to introduce im- 
proved machinery and methods into the 
arts in order to increase his own compen- 
sation, the wage earner will employ said 
machinery with all the skill and zeal with 
which he is capable in order to shorten 
his hours of labor, and the consumer will 
offer no objection to the arrangement, 
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since as the working day shortens, the 
prices which he must pay for commodi- 
ties decrease. 

Under competition each man serves 
his own interests best by rendering soci- 
ety disservice, getting as much from, and 
giving as little to, society as possible. 
Under ordinary .socialism this antago- 
nism of interest is abolished, but no spe- 
cific community of interest substituted 
for it. Under pantocracy each man 
serves himself best by serving society 
best—the more he does for society, the 
more he does for himself, and hence his 
self-interest as well as his public spirit, 
his egotism as well as his altruism, 
urges him to serve, instead of to ex- 
ploit, his fellow men. Thus while our 
present system is competitive, and or- 
dinary socialism is mon - competitive, 
pantocracy is anti-competitive. 

(6) The operation of industry under 
public ownership, involving as it would 
production on a prodigious scale, under a 
single directing head or board, would 
enable each great industry to support, at 
a cost trifling compared to the total re- 
ceipts of the industry, one or more large 
experimental laboratories, the function 
of which should be the development of 
improved machinery to be used in de- 
creasing the average producing time of 
commodities. These should be equipped 
with the best available appliances, and 
employ the best technical experts and in- 
ventors, and the latter should be stimu- 
lated by conditional compensation to 
exert themselves in producing improve- 
ments in the arts, just as the directing 
class are stimulated by the same means 
to introduce them advantageously into 
industry. These laboratories should co- 
operate with one another in the work of 
research and invention, and should con- 
stitute a great invention producing in- 
dustry turning out inventions as other 
industries turn out commodities. 

(7) In order to avoid poverty in old 
age, or when otherwise rendered incapa- 
ble of production, the government 
should provide insurance, preferably 
compulsory, for all adult members 
of the community. This is a func- 
tion which the state has already begun 
to assume in advanced countries. As a 
means of preventing poverty its effect- 


iveness is so obvious as_ not. to require 
discussion. 

(8) Simultaneously with the reform 
of the industrial system already outlined, 
a reform of the educational _ system 
should be inaugurated. The two main 
objects of such a reform should be: (1) 
To instruct thoroly the youth of the na- 
tion in the scientific method of thought, 
to the end that common sense and not 
custom shall serve to guide the conduct 
of mankind. (2) To introduce such 
tastes, interests, and aspirations among 
the youth of the nation as -shall lead 
them to adopt habits of simplicity of life 
and activity of thought, in place of the 
ostentation of life and atrophy of 
thought induced by the present system. 

Public instruction should be placed on 
a national, instead of a local, basis, and 
its deliberate aim should be to stimulate 
to the ufmosi those habits of “plain liv- 
ing and high thinking” which, while di- 
minishing the needs of men,; increase 
and simplify their tastes; for the less 
men’s happiness depends upon their en- 
vironment, the less difficulty will be en- 
countered in adapting their environment 
to them. I shall not stop to specify the 
precise character of the educational sys- 
tem suggested, except to say that it 
should include training in the fine arts 
and in science, in order that while exer- 
ciging their faculties in their own interest 
and for their own entertainment, men 
shall, at the same time, be contributing 
to the interest and entertainment of their 
fellows. 

The pantocratic system thus outlined, 
if adapted to cure poverty, must be 
adapted to meet the three requirements 
of prosperity. Let us see if it meets 
them. 

As a means of stimulating the opera- 
tion.of the law of increasing returns, 
pantocracy is obviously far superior to 
the present system. By the provision it 
makes for the elimination of the wastes 
of competitive distribution, by the incent- 
ive it offers all classes of the population 
to combine their efforts to improve the 
arts, and by the impetus it gives to the 
development of machinery thru the or- 
ganization of invention, pantocracy 
makes ample provision to meet the first 
half of the first requirement of prosperity. 
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This is the strongest point of the present 
policy, yet its inferiority to the proposed 
pantocratic policy is so obvious as not to 
call for comment. How the second half 
of the first requirement is met will be ex- 
plained after discussion of the two re- 
maining requirements. 

The replacement of private by public 
ownership /of all public utilities, and the 
abolition of profit, eliminates at once the 
principal cause of inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth under the present sys- 
tem. The mere ownership of property 
will no longer carry with it the privilege 
of levying tribute, as at present, and each 
man will receive benefit from society 
strictly in proportion to the service which 
he renders society. As no means will be 
provided by which any average fam- 
ily can consume more than it pro- 
duces, it follows that no average 
family will be forced to produce 
more than it consumes, and as a result 
the average family will be rendered self- 
sufficient, producing no more and con- 
suming no less than its own share of the 
world’s wealth. Thus pantocracy pro- 


vides means of meeting the second re- 
quirement of prosperity which the pres- 


ent system fails entirely to provide. 

A social system which would meet the 
third requirement of prosperity must do 
so thru the adoption of an educational 
policy, which will so influence the habits 
of the people that vanity and the love of 
luxury are minimized, and simplicity and 
the love of inexpensive pleasures are pro- 
moted. Not otherwise can the law of 
increasing needs be offset. As already 
shown, the policy of pantocracy would 
accomplish precisely such a result, for 
the aim of education under that system 
would be to make men seek happiness less 
in wealth and luxury, and more in activ- 
ity, physical and mental, less in the ma- 
terial and more in the mental and moral 
worlds, less in things and more in 
thought, to the end that happiness may, 
so far as possible, become independent of 
environment, and the law of increasing 
needs be offset by a habit of increasing 
tastes. Thus would pantocracy seek to 
meet the third requirement of prosperity. 

What now would be the effect of such 
a policy on the equilibrium of the popu- 
lation?’ How would it meet the second 
half of the first requirement of prosper- 


ity? Having stimulated the law of in- 
creasing returns to active operation, hav- 
ing rendered the average family self- 
sufficient, and having nullified the law of 
increasing needs, what would be the 
effect on the law of Malthus? Could the 
population finally be brought to benefi- 
cent equilibrium by decrease in the birth 
rate, or would it, as under the ‘present 
system, finally attain natural equilibrium 
thru increase in the death rate? The 
answer is apparent. 

It is everywhere observed that pros- 
perity combined with education tends to 
diminish the birth rate. Wherever we 
turn we find that the poor and ignorant 
breed far faster than the prosperous and 
educated. Among the latter class, any 
curtailment of the means of subsistence 
operates to decrease the birth rate, in- 
stead of to increase the death rate, as 
among the former. In other words, to 
cure poverty temporarily is to cure it per- 
manently, provided the populace is ade- 
quately educated. This constitutes the 
hope, and the only hope, of posterity. It 
indicates the only practical mode of es- 
cape from the law of Malthus, and the 
universal poverty inseparable from nat- 
ural equilibrium. Pantocracy, by pro- 
viding universal prosperity and employ- 
ing the law of increasing returns as a 
means of increasing the rate of consump- 
tion per capita, would thus suspend the 
law of Malthus and cure poverty perma- 
nently. The present system by pro- 
viding a strictly local prosperity, and 
employing the law of increasing re- 
turns merely as a means of in- 
creasing the numbers of an undercon- 
suming population, will not suspend the 
law of Malthus, and in the end will pro- 
duce a thousand times the poverty which 
would have been possible had the world 
remained uncivilized. In fact, the pres- 
ent system is successful only ‘as a cause 
of poverty. Pantocracy would be suc- 
cessful as a cure. 

Whatever its faults, pantocracy em- 
bodies a definite social mechanism having 
a definite object in view. Doubtless in 
working out its details many mechanical 
difficulties would have to be overcome, as 
in the case of any other mechanism. 
These, however, are not important in 2 
discussion of principles like the present. 
They must be worked out by experiment, 
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and it is neither possible nor necessary to 
anticipate them. Indeed, the policy of 
pantocracy is here submitted to criticism, 
not as constituting a system possessing 
either perfection or finality, but as a con- 
crete and common sense plan of political 
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action, presumably adapted to the aboli- 
tion of poverty, a plan of action to be 
improved and amended as experience 
may, from time to time, develop its de- 
fects. 


Boston, Mass. 


rs 
The New Theater 


BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


{Our readers will remember Mr. Meltzer’s article a few weeks ago “On the Printing 
of Plays,” and that the author is now assistant to Mr. Heinrich Conried, the Director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and the author of several successful plays.—Ep1ror.] 


HILE they. are talking and 
\W dreaming of a National Theater 

in England, Americans have 
begun to build one. True, it will be 
known, when completed, as the “New” 
—not as the “National” Theater. But 
the purposes of the projected play- 
house will be no less broad for lack 
of a name which would, perhaps, have 
been misleading; as the money for 
building it will be provided, not by a 
sceptical and reluctant government, but 
by a group of public spirited and en- 
lightened capitalists. 

The formation of the New Theater 
company or society some time ago 
caused considerable surprise. For, tho 
capital had in this country not been want- 


ing for hospitals, libraries, schools, 
morgues and universities, it had always 
evaporated at the bare suggestion of an 
ideal playhouse. Nor was it till ter 
years of unhampered and unblushing 
theatrical commercialism had discour- 
aged self-respecting New York play- 
goers that the idea of founding an 
American. equivalent of the Théatre- 
Frangais or the Burgtheater took definite 
shape. 

Like other men with brains, Mr. Hein- 
rich Conried, director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, had long hoped to be 
the promotor, and, perhaps, manager, of 
a theater in which literature, drama and 
the art of acting should find free and full 
expression here, regardless of the cus- 














THE NEW THEATER IN PERSPECTIVE FROM THE ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING. 
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tomary financial drawbacks. About a 
vear ago he made a commotion by an- 
nouncing that he had persuaded thirty 
wealthy gentlemen to supply funds for 
the organization and endowment of a 
National Theater which would be built 
between West Sixty-second and Sixty- 
third streets, facing Central Park. The 
premature disclosure of the plan led to 
its abandonment. But it had the effect 
of calling the attention of many million- 
aires and a few multi-millionaires to the 
existence of a social need fully as serious 
as that which had led to the erection of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Among 
them were great bankers, powerful rail- 
way kings, capitalists interested in real 
estate, leaders of fashion, well-to-do 
painters, architects and men of letters. 
All had traveled and therefore had had 
occasion to convince themselves of the 
artistic and educational possibilities of 
drama. After an informal talk or two, 


some of these gentlemen (notably Mr. 
Charles T. Barney, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mr. John Jacob Astor and Mr. Eliot 
Gregory) became actively interested in 


the idea, altho not actually in the scheme, 
which Mr. Conried had formulated. 
Thru their influence and enthusiasm 
various others became interested. At 
last it was possible to announce that a 
playhouse, so liberally supplied with 
funds as to be’ virtually indifferent to 
commercial consideration, would be 
founded here (on the site originally se- 
lected) with the active and material sup- 
port of forty-five stockholders, each 
pledged to subscribe $25,000 for the 
privilege of owning a private box in the 
theater twice a week in perpetuity, and 
each believed to be willing, if occasion 
arose, to meet any imaginable deficiency 
in the treasury. 

The founders of the New Theater 
whose names have been published are: 

John Jacob Astor, Charles T. Barney, Ed- 
mund L. Baylies, August Belmont, Robert B. 
Van Cortlandt, Paul D. Cfavath, William B. 
Osgood Field, George J. Gould, Eliot Gregory, 
James H. Hyde, Otto H. Kahn, W. De Lancey 
Kountze, J. Pierpont Morgan, James Henry 
Smith, James Stillman, Hamilton McK. Twom- 
bly, William K. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Henry Walters, Henry Rogers Win- 
throp, Harry Payne Whitney. 

Mr. Heinrich Conried will be Admin- 
istrator-General—or acting director—of 
the theater. 

The chief purposes of the New The- 
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ater, as they have been explained to the 
writer by some of the founders and by 
the Administrator-General, are to pro- 
mote the best interests of the stage, and 
to improve the public taste, by the or- 
ganization of a permanent company of 
trained ‘actors, who will interpret (in 
English) the best standard plays in the 
dramatic literature of the world, and, 
from time to time, will appear in new 
works by American and foreign au- 
thors. The founders (and Mr. Conried) 
are convinced that the stimulating ex- 
ample set by the New Theater will rap- 
idly develop the unquestionable talent of 
American dramatists, help to reform 
acting, and result in the creation of a 
dignified and admirable American 
drama. 

Another and less important, but ex- 
cellent, object of the New Theater is to 
foster the dainty and delicate form of 
opera known in France as_ opéra 
comique. Technically, of course, by 
opéra comique the French mean opera 
with spoken dialog. But the. significance 
of the term may here be broadened so 
as to include many grand operas (or se- 
rious operas with recitative), which are 
heard to most advantage in theaters less 
vast than the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Operatic performances will 
probably be given during each season 
once a week. 

As an earnest of the generous and 
yet reasonable way in which the project- 
ed institution will be conducted, it may 
be mentioned that about two million 
dollars will be spent on the mere build- 
ing, which will be an art monument as 
well as a playhouse; and that all profits 
that may accrue to the founders over 
and above 5 per cent. will be devoted 
to the improvement and support of the 
theater, and possibly to the formation of 
a pension fund for the actors in the 
company. Three-quarters of a million 
have been spent on the site secured for 
the building. 

Designs for the New Theater were 
submitted by the ten leading firms of 
architects in America. The one finally 
chosen was sent in by Messrs. Carrere 
& Hastings. 

All being well, the New Theater will 
be opened early in October, 1908, possi- 
bly with a new American play. 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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THE NEW CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. 


The Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg 


BY PAUL HARDEN 


[The opening of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg next April promises to be one of 


the most notable functions ever held in the United States. 


men are expected to be present. 


Many of the world’s greatest 


We are glad to be able to give our readers the follow- 


ing interesting survey of its objects and equipment, from the pen of a member of the staff 


of the Institute.—Ep1rTor.] 


ITTSBURG has now become the 
p fifth city in population in Amer- 
ica and stands first as a manu- 
facturing and industrial community, for 
its share is more than. one - half of the 
whole production in the United States 
of steel, coke, iron, plate glass, glass- 
ware, harness leather and iron pipe, and 
it has twenty-five hundred mills and 
factories with an annual production 
worth $250,000,000 and a payroll of 
$75,000,000. Four hundred passenger 
trains and 6,000 loaded freight cars run 
to and from its terminals every day. Its 
armor sheathes our battleships as well as 
those of Russia and Japan. The city 
equips some of the navies of the world 
with projectiles and range-finders. Its 
bridges span the rivers of India, Egypt, 
China, Chile and the Argentine Repub- 
lic; and its locomotives, rails and 
bridges are used on the Siberian Rail- 
way. It builds electric railways for 
England and Brazil, and telescopes for 
Germany and Denmark. Nowhere else 
in the world are there such large plants 
for steel, glass, air - brakes, steel rails, 
corks, iron tubes and steel freight cars. 
But while these industries have given 
Pittsburg wealth, population, supremacy 
and power, commercial materialism is 
not the “Ultima Thule” of the people. In 


the past ten years the advance in the 
higher life has been as extraordinary as 
the progressive industrial development. 
In that time the city has extended its 
corporate boundaries by the agency of 
rapid transit into an entirely new resi- 
dential district containing thousands of 
beautiful homes, with churches and 
schoolhouses in nearly every block. 
Two. great parks, one the gift of Mrs. 
Mary Schenley, embracing four hundred 
acres in the very heart of the city, the 
other purchased by the city corporation, 
have been developed at a generous an- 
nual cost. It maintains by popular sub- 
scription one of the three great sym- 
phony orchestras in America, and has 
given enduring names to science, litera- 
ture and art. Its astronomical observa- 
tory is known thruout the world, and its 
university, now more than one hundred 
years old, is growing in educational 
power. But the greatest agency in the 
intellectual development is indisputably 
recognized to be the Carnegie Institute, 
with its ten thousand visitors every day. 
The new building of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute now stands among the world’s 
great pieces of architecture—a torch of 
light held out over the community to 
bring some degree of illumination to 
every human brain. 
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Ten years ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
founded the institution named after him 
in the city of Pittsburg. His original 
purpose was to employ the institute as 
a medium for disseminating informa- 
tion among the people by the circula- 
tion of books—in .short, the institute 
was to be limited to the activities of a 
public library, built by him and sup- 
ported by the city. In a.short time,: by 
means of. the central: organization and 
its branches judiciously located in vari- 
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of music, all of which should be avail- 
able to the public without charge. 

It would be difficult to give a compre- 
hensive idea of the benefits that have al- 
ready resulted from this enlargement. of 
the purpose and scope of the institute. 
Perhaps the best indication of the appre- 
ciation of Mr, Carnegie’s penerosity -was 
the interest manifested in the several ‘de- 
partments, resulting in .an attendance oi 
500,000 persons annually. : With its 
generous endowment the institute devel- 














LECTURE ROOM IN ELECTRICITY. SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Carnegie Technical Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ous parts of the city, the people of Pitts- 
burg were afforded a broad opportunity 
for mental culture thru the many and 
diversified books thus provided. Wish- 
ing to elaborate the scope and useful- 
ness of the institute, Mr. Carnegie, on 
the night when the building was first 
opened to the public, placed in the hands 
of the trustees the sum of $1,000,000, 
with instructions that the income should 
be used to establish in connection with 
the library. a department of fine arts, a 
museum of natural history and a school 


oped so rapidly that the trustees. found 
themselves unable either to find space 
for the many objects of artistic and sci- 
entific interest, or to accommodate the 
many who desired to avail themselves of 
the opportunities for culture thus pre- 
sented. The situation was explained to 
the founder, who directed that the 
original building should be dismantled 
and a new and greatly enlarged struct- 
ure erected at a total cost of $6,000,000. 
Thus means were provided for a center 
of learning which can well be called one 
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of the most notable not only in Amer- 
ica, but in the world, for the building 
which will be dedicated in April next is 
worthy to be dignified by this distinc- 
tion, since it is not only a masterpiece of 
architectural design, but of such impos- 
ing dimensions that it has few equals in 
size. Situated in Schenley Park, one of 
the city’s most attractive pleasure 
grounds, the new building is no less 
than 400 feet in length and extends 600 
feet in the rear, giving ample space for 
the various departments which are to 
be housed under its roof. 

The Carnegie Institute now com- 


prises five great departments—the Li- 
brary, the Museum, the Art Gallery and 


the Music Hall, also the newly created — 


Technical Schools. The library has a 
total collection of about 250,000 vol- 
umes, and even under the restricted 
conditions of building operations, which 
have hampered its administration dur- 


ing the past two or three years, it cir- | 


culated 584,000 of these volumes among 
the people during the past year, and had 
an attendance in its various reading 
‘rooms aggregating 385,000, which is 
less than normal. It has a children’s 
department, thru which fifty-four schools 
were supplied with all the books that 
were called for, while thirty-four home 
library clubs and _ thirty-five reading 
clubs were conducted under the aus- 
pices of the library, chiefly among. the 
poorer children of the city. It has .153 
agencies in the city of Pittsburg for the 
free distribution of its books. For five 
years it has maintained a school for 
children’s librarians which is devoted 
exclusively to training young women 
for library work for the children. Stu- 
dents come to this department from va- 
rious parts of our country, many of 
them being graduates of our best col- 


leges. The demand for trained chil- 
dren’s librarians is very great, and this 
work offers a new professional field for 
women with active and ambitious minds. 

The museum, already ranking as one 
of the four great museums of America, 
has had an exceedingly successful and 
well-proportioned growth. A purpose of 
scientific research has led it to send vari- 
ous exploring expeditions into different 
parts of the country, especially into the 
great Middle West, where rich discov- 
eries have been made in the field of pale- 
ontology, enlarging the boundaries of 
human knowledge. The diplodocus, a 
monster 84 feet long, the most prominent 
example of this research, will be seen in 
the great Hall of Dinosaurs, in the new 
building, surrounded by many other 
specimens of extinct animal life which 
inhabited the earth before the time of 
man. 

The museum has a collection of 25,000 
birds. In its department of entomology 
it has over a million specimens, more 
than 100,000 insects having been care- 
fully mounted and classified during the 
past year. Its botanical collections are 
large and valuable. Its departments of 
mineralogy, zodlogy, ethnology, numis- 
matics, ceramics, textiles, the graphic arts 
and historical objects are most interesting 
and instructive. In its section of trans- 
portation it presents a series of beautiful 
models, showing the method of carrying 
men and materials from the earliest times 
down to the present days of palatial 
trains and steamers. 

In the art gallery there is held every 
year an international exhibition showing 
the best paintings of the world. The 
mark of authority is placed upon the 
merits of these exhibits thru a system 
which is peculiar to this institution. 
When these exhibitions were _ first 
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planned the great question was: How 
shall we show to the world that the pic- 
tures accepted here are really worthy of 
regard, and that our prizes awarded in 
connection therewith are based upon a 
proper knowledge of painting? It was 
then decided that each painter of repu- 
tation who sent a picture to the Carnegie 
Institute for exhibition should be entitled 
to vote for eleven painters selected by 
himself from the entire body of artists 
thruout the world, and the eleven men 
receiving the highest number of such 
votes should be constituted a jury. This 
system brings annually to Pittsburg the 
greatest painters of Europe and America, 
who meet on a common ground and view 
all paintings, saying which shall be ac- 
cepted and which rejected, and afterward 
what awards shall be made. The’ fair- 
ness, impartiality and authority of this 
system have long been accepted by the 
world of painters. The advisory com- 
mittees who have passed upon all pic- 
tures coming into Pittsburg from Europe 
comprise names which are known as of 
the highest merit, among them being Ed- 
win A. Abbey, Sir Lawrence Alma- 


Tadema, Luke Fildes, John Lavery, F. 
D. Millet, W. Q. Orchardson, John Sing- 
er Sargent, J. J. Shannon, John M. 


Swan, E. A. Walton, Edmond Aman- 
Jean, P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret, Miss 
Mary Cassatt, Charles Cottet, Walter 
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Gay, Leon Augustin Lhermitte, J. Gari 
Melchers, Charles Sprague Pearce, Jean 
Francois Raffaelli, Fritz Thaulow, Lud- 
wig von Loefftz, Carl Marr, Toby E. 
Rosenthal, Franz Stuck, B. J. Blommers, 
G. H. Breitner and H. W. Mesdag. 

Among the painters from Europe who 
have come to Pittsburg to serve on these 
juries have been Robert W. Allan, Ed- 
mond Aman-Jean, Charles Cottet, Alfred 
East, Alexander Harrison, John Lavery, 
Jean Francois Raffaelli, Alexander 
Roche, John M. Swan, Fritz Thaulow 
and Anders L. Zorn. It is expected that 
the exhibition to be held at the time of 
the dedication of the new Carnegie Insti- 
tute will be distinguished in range and 
value beyond previous exhibitions. In 
addition to the attractions of the art gal- 
lery, arrangements have been made for 
the installation of a representative collec- 
tion of casts, illustrating the most im- 
portant works of sculpture and_ archi- 
tecture during all time. 

When the new building is dedicated, 
the. new technical schools will not be 
quite two years old. Built on a site con- 
sisting of 32 acres, which was donated 
by the city of Pittsburg, these schools 
are rapidly growing in number and 
power, and are now furnishing instruc- 
tion to nearly one thousand pupils in the 
day and night classes. Nearly ten thou- 
sand young men and young women have 
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THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AS THEY WILL APPEAR WHEN 


COMPLETED. 
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already applied for entrance to these 
schools, and it is hoped that in the future 
accommodation may be provided for all 
who thus thirst at the fountain of knowl- 
edge. As this enormous registration 
gives some indication of the public inter- 
est in technical education, it seems only 
proper to offer a very brief description 
of these schools for the further enlighten- 
ment of those who care to read them. 
The Carnegie Technical Schools em- 
brace four distinct organic divisions, 
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of instruction for the further education 
of apprentices already at work at their 
trade, who will receive, at night or at 
such other times as can be suitably ar- 
ranged, the technical and theoretical in- 
formation which will prepare them for 
advancement to the ranks of skilled me- 
chanics. After that is the school of ap- 
plied design, which offers courses of in- 
struction to classes in technical design 
and mechanical processes of the various 
art industries. And last is the technical 














EVENING IN A STUDIO. 


Painting by Lucien Simon. 


or “7 Carnegie Institute Medal of the first class (gold) with money prize 


of $1,500, at the tenth annual exhibition, 1905. 


which together form a snapsiihiiasil 


system of technical education. First is 
the school of applied science, which has 
been designed to administer to the needs 
of young men of sixteen years of age 
who desire a thoro preparation for some 
specialized vocation, such as _ archi- 
tectural, civil, chemical, railroad motive 
power, foundry, electrical and mechanical 
practice. 

Then there is the school of apprentices 
and journeymen, which offers a course 


school for women, which has for its par- 
ticular aim the training of women in 
many ways to earn their livelihood. 

The ceremonies by which this truly 
magnificent creation for universal edu- 
cation will be dedicated will be appro- 
priate to such an auspicious occasion. 
It is hoped that, the President of the 
United States aud the members of his 
Cabinet, the. justices of. the Supreme 
Court, members of Congress and _ the 
diplomatic representatives of other na- 
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tions will be among the guests, as well as 
many other American citizens who have 
won distinction in various fields of work. 
Recognizing the significance of the event, 
many men and women noted for achieve- 
ments in art, science, literature. and 
statesmanship will attend the ceremonies, 
including leaders of the world movement 
for universal peace. The program of ex- 
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ercises will embrace addresses by the 
founder and words of congratulation 
from similar institutions in other coun- 
tries, many of which will be represented. 
It will include discussions of topics 
of moment by authorities on the several 
subjects and the entertainment of guests 
in a suitable manner. 


Pittspurc, Pa, 


The Lords and Commons 


BY JUSTIN 


HAT region of London in which 
Westminster Palace is the most 
prominent object has been, during 

many recent nights, presenting an un- 
wonted aspect for this period of the year. 
Each night and sometimes thruout the 
whole night the 


McCARTHY 


bring about a new epoch in the parlia- 
mentary history of England. 

The main question involved in this dis- 
pute is the measure of public education 
brought in by the Liberal Government. 
The measure was carried thru the House 

of Commons after 





windows of the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment are blazing 
with light: The 
House of Com- 
mons has suddenly 
gone back to its old 
ways and has been 
holding several all- 
night sittings, just 
as it used to do 
when Charles 
Stewart Parnell 
was leading his 
[rish National fol- 
lowers in_ their 
brave work of ob- 
struction to the pol- 
icy of an unsympa- 
thetic majority. 
This time the bat- 
tle is not so much 
between a ma- 





a long stretch of 
debate by a large 
majority, and we 
have lately learned 
that that majority 
would have been 
much larger if the 
Irish National 
party had _ been 
fully assured in 
time of the con- 
cessions to. their 
requirements 
which the leaders 
of the administra- 
tion had resolved 
to make. Then 
the measure passed 
on to the House 
of Lords and the 
Lords went to 
work ‘and_ con- 
verted it into 








jority and a minor- 
ity in the repre- 
sentative chamber as between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
I cannot recall to memory any such 
conflict between the hereditary chamber 
and the representative chamber during 
my time—any conflict, that is to say, so 
direct and so obviously calculated to 
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something  entire- 
ly different from 
that which the Government had made 
it, and, in fact, transformed some 
of its most important provisions into 
legislation the very opposite to that 
which its promoters had created. 

The House of Lords is Conservative in 
its great majority, and also has among its 
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members the prelates of the Established 
Church of England, who are, with very 


few exceptions, inflexibly opposed to the .- 


Liberal cause and to all projects of pop- 
ular reform. Almost every great Liberal 
measure adopted during recent history 
by the House of Commons has been re- 
jected in the first instance by the House 
of Lords. But when a measure is one 
. of genuine national importance, the 
House of Commons brings it on a second 
time, passes it again by a great majority, 
and sends it once more to the House of 
Lords, and then in almost all instances 
the House of Lords makes up its mind 
that it has done enough in the way of 
what Thomas Carlyle calls “arguing with 
the inexorable,” and quietly altho reluc- 
tantly and grumblingly allows it to re- 
ceive the royal assent and pass into law. 
In the present instance, however, the 
House of Lords is understood to have 
made up what it calls its. mind not to 
make any such submission, and this is 
evidenced by the fact that it has sent 
back to the House of Commons a meas- 
ure utterly unlike that which it received 
from the representative chamber. Sir 
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Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
colleagues in the Government deter- 
mined not to deal with the altered meas- 
ure at all, but to stand by the bill as 
it originally passed thru the House of 
Commons, and to shape their future 
course according to the action which the 
Peers may resolve to take. If the Lords 


should persevere in their resistance, as 
the impression everywhere is that they 
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will do, then will-come a crisis which 


‘cannot but effect the very existence of 


the House of hereditary legislators. The 
ordinary course taken in such a case 
would be for the Government, with the 
sanction of the King, to create a number 
of new Liberal peers, and with this dis- 
play of power to make it clear to the 
majority of the peers that they had bet- 
ter give in, lest worse befall. But then, 
the majority in the House of Lords 
against the Education Bill as sent up to 
them was so large that it would be hard- 
ly possible for the Government to create 
a number of new peers so great as to 
change the whole character of the House. 
On the other hand there is not, I should 
think, the slightest probability that the 
Liberal Government would appeal to the 
country by means of a general election, 
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and thus obtain 4 fiatiorial declaration in 
favor of its educational policy. The ma- 
jority which the Government holds al- 
ready in the House of Commons is abso- 
lutely overwhelming, and it would hard- 
ly be worth while to put the constituen- 
cies to the trouble and cost of another 
general election so soon, when the only 
result could be to give to it some such 
number of supporters as it already has 
in the House of Commons. But what- 
ever may be the course taken, it is quite 
certain that we have arrived at a crisis 
which must open a new chapter in our 
constitutional history. 

Of course it must not be supposed 
that there are not in the House of Lords 
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already a considerable number of intel- 


lectual, enlightened and _ progressive 
men who are steadfast in their Liberal 
and expansive principles. 
ly they have succeeded or been added to 
the peerage several such men. Leonard 
Henry Courtney, now Lord Courtney, 
was for many years distinguished as a 
journalist, a professor of political 
economy, and after his election to the 
House of Commons held ministerial of- 


Quite recent-. 
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fice more than once. Lord Fitzmaurice, 
who had a distinguished career as Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice in the House of 
Commons, being then only the younger 
son of a noble family, is a most enlight- 
ened and most capable man, and Philip 
Stanhope, now Lord Weardale, is and al- 
ways has been a thoroly advariced Lib- 
eral in his political opinions. But the 
majority in the hereditary chamber are 
still so overwhelmingly Conservative 
that unless the Government were to ven- 
ture on an_ entirely unprecedented 
stroke, a sort of coup d’état in fact, it 
would not be possible to create an army 
of new peers strong enough to bear 
down the force of the anti-progressive 
nobles. The certainty is, as it seems to 
me, that the Government will send back 
the Education bill in its original form to 
the House of Lords and wait for the ef- 
fect which must be wrought on the pub- 
lic feeling of the country, and may con- 
vince even the House of Lords that. its 
existing constitution must undergo some 
fundamental change and give the Lib- 
eral Government time to consider what 
the nature of that change ought to be. 
The Lords have been obstructing the 
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work of the Commons in other fields as 
well as in that of education. They have 
just rejected altogether the measure 
passed thru the House of Commons for 
abolishing the plurality of votes. Un- 
der our present constitutional arrange- 
ments any man who possesses a distinct 
qualification as a voter in several differ- 
ent counties or towns may give his vote 
in all these different places and may 
thus contribute directly to the election 
of several different candidates for seats 
in the House of Commons. Anything 
more unreasonable or unfair than this 
‘condition of things it seems to me diffi- 
‘cult indeed to imagine. It makes a law 
absolutely favorable to the rich and 
more favorable to the rich man in pro- 
portion to the amount of his wealth. 
Among the whole mass of the poorer 
_ electors and even among the great ma- 
jority of the lower middle-class electors 
each voter has but one place oi resi- 
dence and therefore one qualification. 
Of course among the wealthier orders 
of the community most men have a 
town residence, a country residence, a 
shooting-box, as it is called, a place by 
some river side where fishing can be en- 
joyed, and each- of -these owners can 
have a vote for each of his abodes. It 
is obvious that if a rich man is anxious 
to extend his influence over the Parlia- 
mentary elections he has only to- set-up 
a number of new residences in different 
parts of the country and to multiply ac- 
cordingly his votes at every General 
' Election. If ever, therefore, there coild. 
be a condition of things which enacted 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor it is this arrangement which the 
Liberal statesmen in office are now en- 
deavoring to abolish. The measure for. 
this purpose was passed by a great ma- 
jority in. the House of Commons and 
sent up to the House of Lords, and there 
it was at once rejected. If anything 
were needed to give further stimulus to 
the Liberal resolye for some effective 
dealing with the present constitution of 
the House of Lords the rejection. of the 
measure for the abolition of plural votes 
must bring about that end. When the 


Lords interfere with the Commons to 
prevent a reform in the conditions be- 
longing to the representative chamber 
alone it is surely about time that the 
Commons should take some decided 
steps to put reasonable limits on the 
aggressive enterprises of the Peers. 

I have much pleasure in bespeaking 
the attention of my Irish readers, and 
indeed of all readers in the United 
States, to a charming volume which has 
just made its appearance here. It is 
called “The Fair Hills of Ireland,” is 
published by Messrs. Macmillan of 
London, and is the work of Stephen 
Gwynn, who has lately been elected a 
member of the House of Commons. 
If I might thus put it he presents 
to us a most interesting and -heau- 
tiful picture, and then’ he .provés .to 
us that the picture is literally. a pho- 
tograph, a reproduction of. what ‘once 
was reality. The book ‘is ‘delightful 
reading in itself, even if we take it only 
as a traveler’s description of the beauti- 
ful places he has looked upon in several 
parts of Ireland. . It. would be welcome 
even as a mere description of°a holiday 
tour, and it certainly cannot be any the 
less welcome to the’ intelligent reader 
because it brings. up. to the modern: mind 
the actual realities of a marvelous ‘epoch 
in Ireland’s: history when Ireland had 
but her own national memories; national 
hopes ‘and national sympathies to guide 
her in the work of national develop- 
ment. “ 

A novel which has attracted much in- 
terest here has just been published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. ~It is. by the late 
Mrs. Hugh Chesson (Nora Hopper), 
and is called “Father Felix’s Chron- 
icles.” Father Felix is a Benedictine 
monk of the fifteenth century, and he 
tells in these chronicles the strange and 
stirring events of his day. Mrs. Ches- 
son seems to have realized in a wonder- 
ful manner the spirit of the “olden 
time” of which she writes. The book 
is prefaced by an introduction written 
by her husband. I hope to say more of 
it in my next letter and also of Mr. 
Percy White’s last novel. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 
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The Rich Young Ruler 


BY ZITELLA COCKE 


Dear friends, come nearer, for I cannot speak 

As I was wont to do, when in the courts 

Of great Jerusalem. I sat and spake 

So long ago, as ruler of the Jews. 

Ah, yes, it must be long—aye, long ago— 

For I was young and strong, and trod the 
ways 

Of men with quick and eager feet, and oft 

Made joyful haste to where the solemn chant 

Of David’s Psalms made music to my soul— 

The temple of the Ever Living God! 


Methinks I see once more her glorious walls, 

Her golden censers and her incense sweet, 

That mingled with her people’s glowing pray- 
ers. 

My steps are heavy now—Jehovah’s House 

Razed to the ground by cruel, heathen hands, 

Her sacred altar low, her glory gone! 

Can I forget thee, O Jerusalem? 

Nay, nay, let my right hand her cunning lose, 

My tongue be mute, mine eyes be closed in 
death, 

Ere I forget the City of our King, 

The joy of the whole earth! 


Throw open wide 
The window! See how tenderly the light 
Of evening plays upon Judea’s hills. 
No shining temple from her glittering hights 
Gives back the sun his glorious radiance; 
And yet his lingering rays seem loth to leave 
The cherished, hallowed spot he once so loved. 
My friends, read to me from the Sacred 
Scroll, 
The Law, on which I loved to meditate 
Both day and night, and kept from my first 
youth 
Unto this day. Alas! alas! my youth, 
When men did call me good, and aye did love 
To sound my praises in mine ear, which I 
Did love too well to hear, nor did I know 
How much I lacked to win eternal life. 


But there came One who looked down in my 
heart 

And read the deep, mysterious characters 

That burned upon its inmost core. The time 

When I came running, kneeling at His feet, 

His look of love, that stirred the very depths 

Of my proud soul, is with me now. The day 

Was calm and beautiful; the springing earth 

Smiled like a Paradise beneath the blue 

Of heaven; the fragrant air breathed harmony 

And sweetest peace, and looking up I saw 

The Master! In His arms a little child, 

Which, with a tenderness unspeakable, 


He blest. O what a matchless picture there! 
Divine compassion, childhood’s innocence! 


I followed in the way and kneeling asked 

His blessing. “What, good Master, shall I do 

To gain eternal life? The Holy Law 

Have I observed from my youth up.” And 
straight 

He gazed upon me with a look of love 

bine ere to flow from the great Heart of 

od, 

And I was fain to follow at His side. 

When lo! He spake, and my poor pride was 
grieved, 

For He, with Godlike ken, had touched the 
thing 

Of sin, the serpent self, whose poisonous 
fangs 

Till then lurked in their secret hiding place: 

“Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor. 

Take up the Cross!” Not so did Moses teach. 

My stubborn heart was grieved, and I forsook 

His path. O bitter thought! How oft I felt 

Like some deserted soul God had cast off! 


Yet in the sunny haunts of memory 

That look divine, of love ineffable, 

Remained my dream, my joy—the hope that I 

With trembling hand hugged to my aching 
heart. 

A little while, and in the Judgment Hall, 

Where sat the Roman Pilate, I beheld 

Unsullied Purity arraigned before 

The changing justice of a human bar! 

At Golgotha I saw Him crucified. 

The Sacrifice! The Holy Lamb of God! 

And then, ah then, I saw the Promised Hope 

Of Israel, of whom the Prophets wrote— 

Him who should save His people from their 
sins. 

And the fast doors of my stout heart gave 


way 
And I believed and trusted as a child, 
No longer ruler of the Jews, but one 
Who loved his risen Lord—Saint Barnabas. 


Mine hours are numbered, say ye? They must 


For my dull ears are wakening to the strain 

Of heavenly harps, and my worn eyes behold 

The smile of welcome on the Master’s face. 

’Tis growing dark, dear friends—the sun is 
gone— 

But I shall see the Sun of Righteousness, 

My soul be filled with light, my heart with. 
bliss. 

I shall not feel the weariness of years 

Within the Gates of New Jerusalem! 

Boston, Mass. 





A Cycle in Steam Engineering 


BY JAMES C. BAYLES, M. E., Ph.D. 


swallowing its tail has been em- 

ployed to typify different things 
at different times. For those curiously 
inclined, it might be interesting to specu- 
late how far this process of self degluti- 
tion might be carried and what would be 
its ultimate result ; but no useful purpose 
would be served at the moment by such 
an inquiry. As typifying the cycle in 
steam engineering which has brought us 
back practically to the starting point and 
promises to leave us there, it is perhaps 
the best which could be employed. It 
tells the story. 

It is usual to think and speak of the 
steam engine as something relatively new, 
and to classify it as belonging chiefly in 
the nineteenth century. As a matter of 
fact, it is older than anything we can 
compare it with. The expansive force of 
the highly heated vapor of water and its 
convenience as a means of converting 
thermo-dynamic potentiality into kinetic 
energy, were probably well known to the 
priests long before the beginnings of 
written history. It was a convenient 
means for working miracles; hence the 
knowledge of its properties and applica- 
tions was first among the mysteries sacred 
to the priestly cult. Steam would move 
things at a distance from the source of 
‘ power, in ways deemed very wonderful 
by the superstitious and credulous. For 
example, by its agency gates were made 
to open and close without the aid of hu- 
man hands ; statues and idols were caused 
to move impressively or to give forth 
sounds, as in the case of the Egyptian 
Memnon, which saluted the rising sun 
with vocal welcome; altars were at will 
enveloped in scalding clouds, to the un- 
doing of those who sacrilegiously ap- 
proached them; strange and terrifying 
noises were produced, and other surpris- 
ing things done. The mechanical de- 
vices by which these results were effected 
were extremely crude and simple, but 
they served their purpose. For what we 
know about such employments of steam 
we are chiefly indebted to Heron, a math- 
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ematician and mechanician of Alexandria, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C, 

Concerning Heron, the conclusion may 
safely be reached that, if not entitled to 
rank with the great philosophers of an- 
tiquity, he was at least a very clever, 
amusing and courageous person. He cer- 
tainly had a sense of humor. In some 
way he found means of acquiring the 
knowledge which the priests guarded so 
carefully. Perhaps this was not difficult, 
as there is reason to believe that he was 
brought up in the temple service. In 
later life he seems to have found it a 
pleasure, and perhaps recognized it as a 
duty, to expose the rank impostures of 
the priests, long distrusted by the more 
intelligent classes, but tolerated as a 
means of holding the common people in 
subjection. Heron wrote several books, 
some of which probably perished in the 
destruction of the Alexandrian library. 
Of those which survived the vicissitudes 
of centuries, his “Spiritalia seu Pneumat- 
ica” is the most interesting. Its clear 
purpose was to expose the frauds prac- 
ticed by the priests in the Egyptian tem- 
ples, who were famous miracle-mongers. 
To have done this by modern methods of 
direct attack and denunciation might have 
been dangerous, so Heron assumed the 
character of a wise and well instructed 
priest of Isis, who had undertaken to ini- 
tiate an acolyte into the mysteries of the 
temple. That he derived great enjoy- 
ment from showing how easy it is to 
work miracles, if one knows how and has 
the apparatus, is evident. 

Among the devices of great antiquity 
described by Heron is the zliopile. It is 
as old as.the bronze age. In its simplest 
form it is a hollow vessel, approximately 
spherical in shape, with a small opening 
thru which water is charged into its in- 
terior, and from which, when heated by 
external firing and the water evaporated, 
steam escapes from the spout of a tea- 
kettle. These little boilers were made of 
all sizes and shapes and- were employed 
for a variety of purposes. One form, de- 
scribed and illustrated by Heron in “Spir- 
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italia,” is an enclosed boiler, from the top 
of which hollow uprights are carried. 
Between these is suspended a hollow 
sphere or hollow trunnions, provided with 
two outlet tubes perpendicular to its axis, 
with ends turned in opposite directions. 
When the boiler was filled with water 
and a fire made under it, steam was gen- 
erated. This steam, finding escape by 
the hollow uprights, and into the sphere 
by its hollow trunnions, was exhausted 
thru the tubes attached to its equatorial 
periphery. The resistance of the air to 
the escaping steam caused a recoil, which 
set the sphere in energetic revolution. 





GREEK AZLIOPILE AS AN ENGINE. 


This, so far as written history shows, is 
the first application of steam to produce 
rotation. Its age is wholly conjectural. 
There is no reason to regard it as an in- 
vention of Heron’s. Probably the zli- 
opile, in one form or another, is as old as 
priestcraft, and was as useful in the Chal- 
dean and Pheenician temples of Astaroth 
as at the Egyptian shrines of Isis. It 
may be mentioned in passing that Heron 
recorded a great many other things which 
modern ingenuity has reinvented and pat- 
ented, among them the nickel-in-the-slot 
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machine, the prepayment gas meter and 
their variants. They were all anticipated 
in the lustral vase, from which, when the 
thirsty gallant of Alexandria or Thebes 
dropped into its contracted mouth his 
uten or other coin of the requisite value 
and held his goblet under the spigot, a 
measured stream of wine issued. 
Between Heron’s time and that of the 
first of the mechanicians to employ steam 
as a motive force, there appears to have 
been a long interval. Doubtless this is 
rather apparent than real. It is ex- 
plained by the hiatus in written history. 
Probably there never was a time when 
the philosopher and mechanician were 


not doing something in steam, with a 


more or less intelligent perception ‘of its 
possibilities as a useful force if brought 
under control. Solomon de Caus, Blasco 
de Garay, the Marquis of Worcester, 
Lord Bacon, Denys Papin and a dozen 
others move across the stage in a hazy 
and uncertain way, and for each has 
been claimed the honor of inventing the 
steam engine, but they are best remem- 
bered for what they hoped for and prom- 
ised, but somehow failed fully to per- 
form. They were all men of 

“Large desires with most uncertain is- 
sues. 

Some two thousand years after Heron 
published his “Spiritalia,” Giovani 
Branca, a Florentine, published in 1629 
his book, “The Machine,” in which he 
described and illustrated an application 
of the zliopile to rotate something very 
like*a modern hydraulic turbine. His 
zliopile, made in the shape of the bust 
and head of a human figure with a tube 
projecting from its mouth, suggests an 
Ethiopian smoking a cigaret. Steam 
escaping from this tube was caused to 
impinge upon the vanes of*a wheel re- 
volving in a horizontal plane, and was 
expected to rotate it. Gearing on the 
vertical shaft of the wheel was expected 
to give such changes of motion and va- 
riations of speed as would permit the 
device to be applied to useful purposes, 
such as pumping water, sawing wood, 
grinding grain and the like. It was 
practically useless, but is of exceptional 
interest as a step in the development of 
the steam engine. That it had no rela-~ 
tion whatever to the type of steam 
motor developed by Watt and his suc- 
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cessors only makes it the more interest- 
ing. 
The great development of the steam 
engine began where engines were most 
needed, in England. Newcomen and 
Calley were its pioneers with what was 
known as the Newcomen _ engine. 
Smeaton improved it, and some of his 
steam pumps are perhaps still in use. In 
1725 James Watt invented the separate 
condenser, and with better tools and 
more skilful mechanics his work would 
have approximated the best engine- 
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building standards of the present time. 
As all who preceded had done, Watt 
began with an attempt to pump water 
economically by steam-actuated mechan- 
ism; when his work was finished the 
mill engine, steamship and locomotive 
were possible. To follow the develop- 
ment of the steam engine from this point 
would but lead to the conclusion that 
before the present century began it had 
been refined to a degree which suggest- 
ed that the seeking of further economies 
‘ would be more costly than profitable. 
Nothing seemed better established than 
the type of engine then in use; nothing 
less probable than its displacement by 
another, cheaper and simpler type. The 
apparent limit of safe prophesy was 
that thenceforward the work of the 
mathematician and mechanician would 
best be directed to the perfecting of 
minor and relatively unimportant de- 
tails. The great facts of steam in its 
applications as a motive force had been 
learned, and the position of the ambi- 
tious inventor in this field recalled one 
of the charming natural history essays 
of Grant Allen, in which he tells how 
for centuries there has been a struggle 
between the squirrels and the nuts in 
Obedience to the law of the survival of 
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the fittest. During this period the squir- 
rels have been strengthening and sharp- 
ening their teeth the better to gain their 
food, and the nuts, as a measure of self- 
protection, have been growing thicker 
and tougher shells; with the result that 
all the soft nuts have been eaten and the 
squirrels, with weak and dull teeth, 
have starved to death. This appeared 
to be the situation in the field of steam 
engineering—the easy problems had all 
been solved and the tough nuts which 
remained were unavailable to the merely 
ingenious and clever inventor. What 
might be gained by cracking them be- 
longed to the men who could bring to 
bear upon their work the results of long 
study in the several fields of science, 
supplemented by wide experience in 
mechanical applications. Like many 
other popular concepts of the stability 
of the established order of things, this 
was not quite correct. What the me- 
chanical squirrels needed was _ not 
sharper teeth so much as clearer per- 
ception. 

Curiously, the first radical improve- 
ment in the steam engine since the time 
of Watt involved brushing-aside as use- 
less and misleading the work of the 
most productive century in the world’s 
history, so far as this related to valves 
and valve motions, cutoffs and other re- 
finements of steam engineering, and 
rendered obsolete unnumbered volumes 
of highly involved mathematics which 
were the despair of the student of this 
department of mechanical science. The 
revolutionary intrusion into the field of 
the reciprocating engine was the form 
of motor known under the generic name 
of the steam turbine. It is of peculiar 
historical interest that one of the very 
earliest patents relating to this general 
type of motor was taken out by James 
Watt in 1784, but he does not appear to 
have gone beyond a somewhat vague 
conception of the rudimentary idea of 
the turbine. In the same year Wolf- 
gang de Kempelen patented a turbine 
which was an adaptation of the zliopile 
to pumping water. In this form the 
turbine awaited development until 
1843, when Pilbrow patented a form 
which showed a very clear concept of 
the principles which have since found a 
high utility in application, and which are 
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embodied almost: as Pilbrow drew them 
in several of the turbine engines now on 
the market in a large way. In 1848, 
Wilson, of Greenock, patented the 
radial- flow turbine. No radical im- 
provement upon these early types was 
made until 1875, when Professor Rey- 
nolds, of Manchester, patented the re- 
action steam turbine, with alternating 
rings of fixed and moving blades, and 
which accomplished the then miraculous 
feat of running at a speed of 12,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. The later history 
of turbine improvement brings it with- 
in the sphere of current commercial de- 
velopment and cannot be followed. with- 
out a discussion of the points of differ- 
encé between. competing types. 

A brief and non-technical description 
of the steam turbine may be of interest 
tor those: who read about the progress of 
this type af motor with little or no knowl- 
edge of what.it really is. The steam tur- 
bine is a machine for maintaining rota- 
tion, which may be utilized for driving 
one or another kind of machinery, and 
is itself rotated by particles of steam 
acting upon suitably formed surfaces at- 
tached to:the parts of the machine adapt- 
ed to revolution. Steam is composed 
of molecules -possessing mass moving 
at high yelocity. This is utilized me- 
chanically by permitting the steam 
to give ‘1p its heat by conversion 
into work in rapid expansion, as in the 
action of the exploding charge of a gun, 
where the rapid expansion of the gases 
carries not only the projectile but the 
molecules of the gases themselves for- 
ward with effective rapidity. In this ex- 
pansion the molecules push out of their 
way anything which retards or tends to 
change the direction of their progress. 
One way in which this displacement is 
expressed in the gun is in its recoil; the 
gases, expanding equally in all directions, 
pushing as hard against the relatively 
immovable breach as against the relative- 
ly movable projectile. If the projectile 
were heavier than the breach it would re- 
main stationary and the gun would be 
driven through the gunner. Sometimes, 
in the case of a gun which “kicks” badly, 
this is what the gunner thinks has hap- 
pened. In the turbine of the reaction 
type this recoil, or “kick,” is utilized for 
producing motion in the movable parts. 
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briefly described, the simplest form of 
turbine consists of a shell or casing, en- 
closing a cylinder capable of revolufion. 
On the inside of the fixed casing are at- 
tached certain guide blades and on the 
outside of the movable cylinder are cer- 
tain other blades or fins, bearing such 
relation to the fixed ones that steam en- 
tering at one end of the casing and seek- 
ing to escape at the other is given by the 
guide blades a direction which causes it 
to impinge directly upon the movable 
blades, which it pushes aside, just as a 
current of wind revolves the windmill. 
By so doing it causes the movable cylin- 
der to rotate. This sequence of fixed and 
moving blades is susceptible of multipli- 
cation as many times as may be desired, 
the fixed blades in every case acting as 
guides and the movable blades receiving 
the impact of the directed steam and be- 
ing displaced by it. Thus the rotative 
effect is produced by both impulse and 
reaction. In the simple impulse turbine 
the steam is led by nozzles so placed as 
to discharge against the: periphery of a 
movable annulus provided with blades or 
fins to offer resistance, and be displaced 
by it. This elementary idea seems capa- 
ble of many fold amplification and differ- 
entiation. The fact that every type of 
steam turbine differs a little from every 
other type is interesting, perhaps, but the 
differences would scarcely repay analysis 
nor would such analysis make the matter 
any clearer to the reader not skilled in 
the art. 

In the illustration on page 150 is 
shown a typical steam turbine, capa- 
ble of as much work as a very much 
larger and more costly engine of the 
reciprocating type, and of enormously 
greater rapidity of revolution. It is 
shown driving a dynamo, and is from a 
photograph of the turbine and dynamo 
“coupled in tandem” in the Federal ex- 
hibit at the recent industrial exhibition 
in Manila. For the purpose of showing 
what a high power steam turbine looks 
like, in comparison with a reciprocating 
engine of equal power, it will serve as 
well as another. 

The steam turbine is still new and its 
sphere of utility is still indeterminate. 
In a general way it may be said that it is 
pushing the larger, more complicated, 
more delicate and more costly recipro- 
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cating engine very close for all kinds of 
work. Originally its utility seemed to be 
limited to work calling for rotation at 
very high speeds and in one direction 
only. With the improvement in mechan- 
ical construction it was found practicable 
to give rotation in either direction, and 
high velocity of revolution was perfectly 
controllable by gearing. In mill and fac- 
tory practice the advantages of the tur- 
bine are conspicuous, although in these 
uses it rarely comes into competition 
with the highest development of the re- 
ciprocating motor. In such competition 
it has been found that, while possessing 
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terest. The concurrent decision of the 
British Admiralty and the management 
of the Cunard Steamship Company to in- 
stall turbines in place of reciprocating en- 
gines in many vessels of first importance 
appears in every instance to have been 
vindicated by the performance of these 
motors in use. The service tests, cover- 
ing a wide range of experience from the 
initial experiment in the “Turbinia” in 
1894, to the Cunarder “Carmania,” the 
“Lubec,” of the German navy, the “Sa- 
lem” and “Chester,” of the United States 
navy, “No. 243, “Libellule” and “Caro- 
line,” of the French navy, and the 
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marked advantages in first cost, floor 
space, convenience, economy of repairs 
and adjustments, oil consumption and 
attendance, it has not thus far shown an 
economy exceeding that of the best type 
of triple expansion reciprocating engine. 
It must be admitted, however, that they 
run very close together, that the turbine 
is steadily gaining, while the older type 
of engine seems to have reached the at- 
tainable limit of perfection, and that in 
a great many uses the turbine already 


has a conspicuous lead, especially in the - 


generation of electricity. 

The recent important progress in the 
application of the turbine in marine engi- 
neering has made it of great public in- 


“Dreadnaught” and “Amethyst,” of the 
British navy, besides some forty or more 
liners Channel steamers and steam 
yachts establish the fact that this is the 
type of marine engine which is destined 
to displace all other types. Their prin- 
cipal advantages are cheaper operation, 
the absence of vibration due to the swing 
of reciprocating machinery, reduction of 
weight and greater speed with smaller 
and more deeply immersed propellers. 
Thus we find completed, or, at least, 
in process of completion, the wonderful 
cycle beginning with the eliopile and 
ending with the engines of the most ad- 
vanced steamers afloat—the largest, fast- 
est and most perfect in design and equip- 
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ment ever built. The two differ no 
more widely than may be accounted for 
in the fact that the material and tools 
now at thé command of the mechanical 
engineer permit him to complete what 
the ancients so wisely began, and to real- 
ize the remarkable prophecy of Roger 
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wrote more than eight hundred years 
ago: 

“T will now mention some wonderful works 
of art and nature in which there is nothing of 
magic and which magic could not perform. 

“Instruments may be made by which the 


largest ships, with only one man guiding them, 
will be carried with greater velocity than if 


they were full of sailors.” 


Bacon, the learned Franciscan, who 
New York City. 


In the Cathedral 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


THE window is of gold, and angels in it throng, 
And white wings throb, and faces are upturned in song; 
The faces shine with light, sweet light for which I long— 
And then I turn to her who with me gazes on the angel faces, 
And lo! the glory too in her sweet face doth shine, 
And it is mine! 


Above the altar stands a pure, white angel, tall, 
With outspread wings, and from whose hands sweet blessings fall ; 
“Oh, bless me also, dearest angel,” low I call; 
And then I turn where she I love is resting ’neath the angel’s blessing, 
And lo! the blessing too in her deep eyes doth rest, 
And I am blest! 


There is a great, blue window, and a beam of light 
Floats thru and lingers on the angel’s hair, where bright 
The face glows ’mid the deep’ning shadows of the night, 
And then I turn where she, adoring, prayeth to the angel soaring. 
And lo! the light hath kissed her hair, and she doth own 
The angel’s crown! 


. And now the light is slowly fading. One last smile 
Of love the angel sheds. I linger on a while. 
If only from that face one glance I might beguile; 
And then I turn where she is leaning toward the angel beaming, 
And lo! the love which from the angel fills the place 
Ts in her face! 


New York City, 
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The Japanese School Children of San Francisco 


This unique photograph, which is furnished us by Mr. K. K. Kawakami, shows a group of some of the 
excluded Japanese children who are now attending a school organized and maintained by the Japanese in San 
Francisco (not the “Oriental School”). Mr. Kawakami, who has just made a trip to San Francisco to 
investigate the whole situation says the root of the trouble, from the Japanese standpoint, lies in the fact that 
the question involves the honor and national pride of the Japanese Nation. Even more offensive than the dis- 
crimination itself, he says, was the method by which this measure was put into execution. If the San Fran 
cisco authorities having found it necessary to separate the Japanese children from their American schoolmates 
had shown a little more sympathy and had previously explained to the Japanese parents, or some representative 
Japanese, why such discrimination must be made, affairs would have taken a very different course. But, 
without any previous warning, on the morning of November 12th, the Japanese public school pupils were 
dismissed from their class rooms, humiliated and disgraced before their American schoolmates, and were sent 
home to their parents with tears in their eyes. And yet the Japanese Consul at San Francisco, in his official communi 
cation to Secretary Metcalf, said that in so far as any Japanese in San Francisco has been able to obtain evidence 
“no Japanese pupil of the public schools has misbehaved or conducted himself, or herself, in an offensive 
manner warranting expulsion or segregation. On the contrary the teachers consulted have invariably given the 
Japanese children credit for good behavior, attention to duty, and cleanliness of person.” Mr. Kawakami says 
that the Japanese residents of San Francisco believe that the present agitation against them is not the result 
of any widespread hostility on the part of the citizens of the State as a whole, but it is instigated by a few 
agitators for political effect, and kept alive by the “Japanese and Korean Exclusion League” and some of th 
trade unions. It is practically certain, Mr. Kawakami thinks, that if the San Franciscans do not recede from 
their present position the Japanese in San Francisco will refuse to send their children to the “Oriental School,” 
which is located near the most depraved section of “Chinatown,” but will start private schools of their own 
And such an eventuality cannot fail to perpetuate a feeling of animosity between the Californians and the 
Jananese population of that State, which in turn may effect more or less unfavorably the hitherto cordial 
friendship between the United States and the Mikado’s Empire. 
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Literature 


Early American Explorations 


Ir is needless to observe that in the 
publication of historical source-materials 
of one sort or another a remarkably large 
share of the strength of our historical 
laborers is today employed. We seem to 
have given up the writing of great his- 
tories, Rhodes, McMaster and Channing 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and to 
have turned our whole soul to the gath- 
ering and duplication of the records of 
the past. We have a great series of travel 
narratives, now completed, by Thwaites ; 
another, just begun, by Jameson. And 
we have the gaps between filled up by de- 
tached works and lesser collections. 

The firms of Clark and of Barnes, al- 
ready notable in this publication of geo- 
graphical description, come to our atten- 
tion once more with their recent crop. 


. Clark brings to us four works, in impos- 


ing dignity, with their broad margins, 
commendable letter-press, and the wick- 
ed legend of a “limited edition.” Barnes 
continues “The Trail Makers” with the 
well-known journeys of La Salle, Cabeza 
de Vaco and Champlain, in the cheap and 
convenient volumes which have hitherto 
brought other texts to the reader, easily 
and economically. Between them more 
than three hundred years of American 
travels are opened to our inspection. 

Chronologically speaking, the works at 
hand begin with a much-needed transla- 
tion of Antonio Pigafetta’s account of the 
earliest circumnavigation of the globe.’ 
Only by courtesy can the work be in- 
cluded in a list of American travels, since 
Magellan’s voyage touched but a few iso- 
lated spots in the Latin Americas and 
was uninfluenced by any premonitions of 
the future greatness of the Atlantic bar- 
rier around whose end it skirted. The 
experience which its editor, James A. 
Robertson, has had in the greater under- 
takings with which he has been connect- 
ed, makes his opinion here as nearly final 
as any single opinion is likely to be, and 
leaves us in the conviction that this is a 
definite edition. 

From Magellan to Cabeza de Vaca’ is 


*Macetran’s Voyace Arounp THE Wort. By 
intonio Pigafetta. Edited by James Alexander Rob- 
ertson, Two vols. and index. Cleveland: The Arthur 
Hl. Clark Co. $7.50. 





a brief jump in time, but a long distance 
in historical significance. Pigafetta’s nar- 
rative is a contemporary record of ob- 
served phenomena. Cabeza de Vaca kept 
no journal; and from the day he disap- 
peared into the wilderness of the Gulf 
plain, in 1528, until he startled his coun- 
trymen by his arrival at San Miguel de 
Culiacan, in 1536, he had only a treacher- 
ous memory, re-enforced by a vigorous 
imagination, for his guide. He wrote his 
“Relacion” only after his arrival in Spain, 
several years later than the occurrences 
of the events which it describes. The 
narrative is a fascinating romance, and 
well entitled to a place in “The Trail 
Makers.” At times it records facts that 
subsequent knowledge has confirmed ; but 
the identification of its geographical ref- 
erences is beyond any editorial skill. The 
editor here, A. F. Bandelier, is content to 
“suggest” the line of travel of the nar- 
rator. 

The career of Samuel de Champlain 
comes, in point of time, two generations 
later than that of Alvar Nufiez, and is 
localized at the other end of the conti- 
nent. A new translation made from 
Champlain’s own final edition of 1632 is 
now edited in two volumes of “The Trail 
Makers,” by Edward Gaylord Bourne.* 
Professor Bourne always speaks with au- 
thority on matters of early exploration, 
and here he has been content to give the 
simple introduction demanded by the 
series. 

While we are unable to say where Ca- 
beza de Vaca went ‘or what he saw, we 
are well informed as to the course of the 
next of our Western explorers, La Salle, 
and have before us two reprints of nar- 
ratives of his voyages. Prof, Isaac J. 
Cox, of the University of Cincinnati, and 
trained in Western history by Professor 
Garrison, has a useful two volume edition 
in “The Trail Makers.”* The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of Volume II is much 


*Tue Journey or Atvar Nunez CaBeza DE VACA 
AND His ComPaANIONS FROM FLORIDA TO THE PACctFiIc, 
5596-2596. Edited by A. F. Bandelier. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

*Tue Voyaces AND EXPLoRATIONS oF SAMUEL DE 
CMAMPLAIN, 1604-1616. Edited by Edward Gaylord 
Bourne. Two vols. New York: A. S. Barnes Co. 





$2.90. 

Tue Journeys or Rene Rosert Caverizer Sreue 
De La Satie. Edited by Isaac Joslin Cox. Two vols. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00, 
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better than the editor’s literary style. The 
contents of Volume II, Joutel’s journal 
of the last voyage, is the basis of a single 
volume, edited by Henry Reed Stiles and 
published by Joseph McDonough, at Al- 
bany.” The Stiles edition is sumptuous 
and expensive. Its complete introduction 
and its full bibliography, by A. P. C. 
Griffin, are free from the limitations in 
space and form that coerce the “Trail 
Makers” volumes into simplicity. 

Professor Hodder edits, in a single 
Clark volume, Captain Philip Pittman’s 
“Present State of the European Settle- 
ments on the Mississippi.” The orig- 
inal, appearing in London in 1770, was 
prepared, so the writer declared, for the 
perusal of the Secretary of State, who 
may well have been interested in the 
valley so recently acquired from France. 
It is written in gazetteer style, and is 
the earliest English account of the settle- 
ments in question. 

The “Personal Narrative” of Elias 
Pym Fordham, dating from 1817-1818, 
is edited by Frederic Austin Ogg.’ Ford- 
ham was an observant civil engineer and 
a member of the Birkbeck colony in IIli- 
nois. The narrator describes his journey 
over the Pennsylvania Pike into the 
West, and is a reputable eye-witness of 
the movement of population which fol- 
lowed the second war with England. It 
may perhaps be regretted .that the edit- 
ing brings into the notes a veritable con- 
cordance upon Thwaites’ “Early West- 
ern Travels.” The scholar is beyond the 
need of so many notes, and the general 
reader does not want them. 

And finally, we come to the end of our 
shelf, and to the memory of men now liv- 
ing, in the journal kept by John Wood- 
house Audubon, son of the naturalist and 
himself of no mean scientific and artistic 
attainments, in his overland journey to 
California with the “forty-niners.” As 

SJourer’s Journat or La Saure’s Last Voyace, 
1684-7. Edited by Henry Reed Stiles. Albany: Joseph 
McDonough. 

Tue Present State oF THE European SErtve- 
MENTS ON THE MusstssipP1. By Captain Philip Pitt- 
man.. Edited by Frank Heywood Hooder. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Co. 

™PeRsoNAL NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN_ VIRGINIA, 
MARYLAND, Onto, Pennsytvanta, InpiaAna, Kentucky; 
AND OF A ResIDENCE IN THE ILLINOIS TERRITORY, 1817- 


1818. By Elias Pym Fordham. Edited by Frederic 
Austin Ogg. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
3.00. 

* AupuBON’s WESTERN ale 1849-1850. By John 
W. Audubon. Edited by Maria R. Audubon and Frank 
| og oo Hodder. Cleveland: The Arthur H, Clark 

‘0. $3.00. 
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in no other of our collection, the whole 
history of transportation is summed up 
in this single trip in 1849-1850. By rail 
and stage over the National Road, Audu- 
bon’s party came to Pittsburg by river 
steamer they descended the Ohio to Cai- 
ro and the Mississippi to New Orleans; 
thence across the Gulf to the» Rio 
Grande; and by pack train thru the in- 
terior of Mexico to San Diego and the 
gateway to the gold fields. This route 
was not a common one, even in the days 
of constant continental journeys, passing 
as it did midway between the Santa Fé 
trail and Panama. Its record shows on 


-every page the keen observation of the 


scientist and the persistent courage of the 
pioneer. We are somewhat surprised 
that a geographic expert like its editor. 
Professor Frank H. Hodder, should have 
allowed the path of the party in 1849 to 
be recorded upon a base map that could 
not possibly have been accurate at a 
period earlier than 1853. 


3s 


Hilligenlei 


Hilligenlei, or Holyland,* as_ the 
translated title reads, is the latest work 
by Gustav Frenssen, who is best known 
in America by his novel, “Jérn Uhl,’” 
that set all Germany agog several years 
ago and which has been styled in Ger- 
many The Modern Iliad. Last year 
Frenssen electrified Germany anew with 
Holyland, which has been convulsing 
Germany for months. You can scarce- 
ly take up a German literary journal 
without hitting upon some discussion 
of it. 

The plot, altho typified and made hu- 
manly engrossing, is not the significant 
thing about the book. We see here-once 
more, in the depiction of scenes of fair- 
ly primitive life, a novelist choosing and 
working with the motives and materials 
that have lately become so popular in 
fiction. They offer in this case abun- 
dant opportunity to make use of the 
ideas given currency by the Nietzschean 
philosophy. and modern socialism, be 
sides lending a setting in keeping with 

1 Horytanp. By Gustav Frenssen. Translated from 
the German by Mary Agnes Hamilton. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. 1906. $1.50. 

2Jérn Unt. By G. Frenssen. Translated from the 


German by F. §. Delmer. Boston: Dana Estes & 
Co. 1905. $1.50, 
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the latter day return-to-naturé move- 
ment.” 

An isolated North German com- 
munity on the shores of the German 
Ocean, remote from the modern world, 
which at times is felt only as a dull, dis- 
tant hum, offers a good background, and 
the sea-faring life of the main charac- 
ters introduces the desired dash of ad- 
venture and hardship. Touches of the 
world of today—business, the army, the 
university, the great city—are supplied, 
and thus a Weiltbild, which every Ger- 
man novel purports to be, stands be- 
fore us. 

The emphasis is, quite naturally, on 
the development of character. Not only 
are the principal characters very hu- 
man, but in true German fashion there 
is put into the depiction of character a 
wealth of philosophy. No better com- 
mentary on the many-sided, seething 
masses of German life of today could be 
desired. Aside from the burden of the 
book, which is a rationalistic account of 
the life of Christ, and which bids fair 
to revolutionize the religious life of 
Germany, .we find here the mature 
thought of a serious, capable mind on 
many of the deepest questions that are 
agitating thinking men and women to- 
day, not only in Germany, but else- 
where. How far-to yield to the mate- 
rialistic as against the idealistic concep- 
tion of life? How far to embrace the 
call for greater freedom. from the 
shackles of civilized society? How far 
to allow our natural instincts to guide 
us 

Such queries and their answers are 
put before us as living conditions in the 
lives of living people, and no thought- 
ful reader can lay the book down with- 
out answering them for himself. 

Frenssen’s point of view makes itself 
felt thruout. He believes in the life of 
aspiration and manly struggle—not, 
however, after the fashion of the 
anemic idealist, but rather as a practi- 
cal man of the world who knows life— 
as Frenssen had ample opportunity as a 
pastor in the region of which he writes 
to acquaint himself with it—and who 
finds that hard and fast norms of con- 
duct for all alike are impossible. 

The book will never be popular in 
America, it is safe to say, for several 
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reasons. It is, like a German sentence, 
long - winded, involved and cumbrous, 
lacking the briskness and lively action 
we are accustomed to. The reader gets 
the characters confused and loses inter- 
est in them. Holyland contains several 
passages which make it unfit for the 
youthful, and even many older readers 
will find them offensive. And because we 
are in a very different stage of theo- 
logical thought from Germany, the re- 
ligious purpose of the novel will fail to 
arouse either the enthusiasm or the an- 
tagonism that it has in Germany. 

The . intercalated life of Christ is 
really intended as a summary in a 
literary form of the scientific and theo- 
logical investigations and arguments 
of the last century or more. Here 
is the flower of the sowing of ra- 
tionalism, materialism and_ socialism; 
the Bismarckianism, Wagnerism and 
Nietzscheanism of the past century. 
What wonder that the strong potion 
brewed from these most powerful in- 
gredients of the German Weltan- 
schauung of the past century, and of- 
fered here for the first time in beguiling 
form to the broad strata of the public, 
should have excited these almost to the. 
point of frenzy! 

ad 


The Guilds of Florence 


ONLY a student with an artistic tem- 
perament can write on Florentine his- 
tory, for nc one who knows not the de- 
light of the eye ard the joy of creation 
can even approach an appreciation of 
that famed city celebrated by Shelley as 
the fairest under the sun. Yet, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, the artist is the last 
person in the world who should be 
charged with such a task; he is essential- 
ly an impressionist; he revels in lights 
and shades, in situations, dramatic unity 
and dénouements; and above all he 
shrinks from those tests of objectivity 
and reality which the ponderous tome- 
making German scholar has imposed 
upon the historian. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties—which must be appar- 
ent to any historical writer who attempts 
a study in Florentine history—Mr. Edge- 
cumbe Staley has undauntedly sought 
to lay bare for us the very heart of the 
economic and artistic life of the city as 
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revealed in the rise and development ot 
the guilds.* Mr. Staley has the temper 
of an artist. His story of the Florentine 
guilds is a drama; its stage setting is the 


classic vale of the Arno; upon this stage. 


appear mighty figures of war, like Cesar 
and Charlemagne; learned men of the 
university, like Pico della Mirandola and 
Leonardo da Vinci; great captains of in- 
dustry and commerce whose products 
are the envy of all the West and whose 
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of family were weakened by an universal 
craving for pleasure and self - gratifi- 
cation. Idleness, sensuality, skepticism 
—three baneful sisters—gained the up- 
per hand and loosened the fabric of Flor- 
entine society. The gradual extinction 
of public spirit, the slow deterioration of 
general character and the sapping of per- 
sonal energy are the dull tones which 
tinge with melancholy the later pages of 
Florentine history. Ring down the cur- 


“I shall write an advertisement myself,” he said. 


From Barbour’s “A Maid in Arcady.” 


argosies spread their sails over the 
waters of the Mediterranean and even 


beyond the Pillars of Hercules. The re- 
sult of all this is glorious: “Florence 
presented the rare spectacle of a State 
whose citizens were either all wealthy or 
at least comfortably off” (p. 65). But 
the grand drama comes to an end: “The 
liberties of a free people and a free par- 
liament were buried in the grave of the 
Republic of Florence” (p. 74). In the 
last act “the love of country and the ties 





* Tue Guitos or Frorence, By Edgecumbe Staley. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $5.00. 


Lippincotts. 


tain.” Here is the “Nowhere” of Wil- 
liam Morris spoiled by individualism 
and modernity! 

Easy as it would be to quarrel with the 
impression caused by this presentation. 
and to detect inaccuracies, the heart of 
Mr. Staley’s book is sound. He has 
taken pains to tell effectively and fully 
a great story—a story that has far more 
than mere antiquarian interest for those 
moderns who do not find in Pittsburg or 
the Chicago stock yards the final realiza- 
tion of democratic vistas. It is not an 
important contribution to historical 
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knowledge but an attractive work for the 
general reader. The volume is prefaced 
by two chapters on the development of 
the commerce and industry of Florence 
and the general history of the guilds. 
Seven chapters are devoted to the seven 
Greater Guilds of the judges and notar- 
ies, the merchants, the wool-workers, the 
bankers and money changers, the silk- 
workers, the doctors and apothecaries, 
the furriers and skinners. The Interme- 
diate Guilds of butchers, blacksmiths and 
shoemakers, masters of stone and wood, 
the retail cloth dealers and linen manu- 
facturers are treated in two full chapters. 
About one hundred pages are devoted 
to the nine Minor Guilds of wine mer- 
chants, innkeepers, tanners, oil mer- 
chants, general provision dealers, sad- 
dlers, locksmiths, armorers, carpenters 
and bakers. An excellent index and a 
ful! table of contents placed at the head 
of each chapter furnish a clue to every 
important topic for the reader who 
wishes particular knowledge on particu- 
lar points and who has not courage to 
attempt the entire book. Fortunately 
our author Has not contented himself 
with the descriptive details of institution- 
al organizations ; in six very entertaining 
chapters he gives us a glimpse into the 
life and work of the medieval city and 
into the religion, patronage and charity 
of the guilds. The volume is in every re- 
spect complete; there is a splendid 
bibliography of manuscript and printed 
materials; the index and tables are full 
and really helpful; the illustrations are 
drawn from a great variety of sources, 
ancient manuscripts, paintings and spe- 
cial photographs which have evidently 
been secured with no thought of expense 
or labor, and from a typographical stand- 
point the publishers have done their full 
duty. 
& 


A Maid in Arcady. By Ralph Henry Bar- 

_bour. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

$2.00. 

The “Arcady” of Mr. Barbour’s latest 
romance is situated on the shores of a 
little New England river and haunted 
by a make-believe wood nymph of New 
England extraction. The hero commits 
trespass on the first page, petty larceny 
on the seventy-ninth, and grand larceny 
on the hundred and fortieth, but these 
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technical crimes sit lightly on his broad- 
shouldered conscience. It is a some- 
what trivial tale, pleasantly illustrated 
by photographs that do no violence to 
the Arcadian atmosphere of the places 
sketched in the text. A little river rip- 
ples thru the story, a canoe plashes 
along several chapters, an amiable motor 
car comes and goes conveniently, and 
the maid and man who introduce them- 
selves to each other in Arcady play a 
pleasant masquerade of “Clytie” and 
“Vertumnus,” a pretty pastoral drama 
darkened for a moment by a passing 
cloud of misunderstanding, but dear to 
all youths and maidens in Arcady—and 
who has not lived at least one summer 
in that land of shy make-believe ?—are 
the veils and subterfuges of -half-ac- 


knowledged love. 


Credit and Its Uses. By William A. Pren- 
dergast, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

The general desire for systematic in- 
formation regarding the methods and 
practices of business enterprise which is 
becoming more manifest each year has 
led to the publication of a number of 
practical treatises on the various institu- 
tions of industry and finance. Apple- 
ton’s business series, in which the pres- 
ent volume is included, has probably 
met the popular demand more effective- 
ly than other similar publications. 
The aim of this series has been to pre- 
sent the practical aspects of business 
problems. This is clearly evident in the 
volume on Credit and Its Uses. The 
author has had practical experience in 
banking citcles and has written the 
greater part of his treatise from the 
standpoint of the “credit man,” a pro- 
fession that has come to occupy a fore- 
most position in the business world. The 
weakest part of the book is that dealing 
with the theory of credit. The author 
inclines to uphold the somewhat anti- 
quated views of the Scotch economist, 
Henry Dunning MacLeod, regarding 
the “capital” quality of credit. He also 
fails to emphasize sufficiently the chief 
social function of credit, viz., the main- 
tenance of the competitive system. Cred- 
it enables society to overcome the obsta- 
cles of the individualistic economic sys- 
tem, by placing the capital of persons in- 
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capable or unwilling to employ it pro- 
ductively into the hands of those most 
capable of its productive use. ~The so- 
cial disadvantages of the inequalities of 
individual wealth are thus largely avoid- 
ed, while at the same time industrial en- 
terprise is possible of almost indefinite 
expansion. Corporate business organ- 
ization is the leading example of the de- 
velopment of the modern credit system. 
The author distinguishes four kinds of 
credit: (1) banking credit, (2) public 
credit, (3) individual or personal credit 
and (4) commercial credit. To these 
he might have added a fifth, viz., “so- 
cial” or “customary” credit, which is 
distinguished from the others by the fact 
that it is based on confidence in the cus- 
tomary demands of society rather than 
in particular individuals. All business 
enterprise is dependent upon this form 
of credit, as neither production nor busi- 
ness speculation would be undertaken if 
the confidence that society will continue 
to demand certain customary commodi- 
ties and services did not exist. But it 


is not the purpose of the book to analyze 
questions of this kind. 


Its aim is to 
reach business men and students of 
practical finance, and accordingly most 
of its pages are devoted to an intelligent 
and trustworthy discussion of credit ad- 
ministration and the problems involved 
in credit insurance and legal redress for 
credit losses. Facsimiles of blanks and 
forms used in credit institutions give 
additional clearness to the information 
contained in the author’s text. 


& 


Doc. Gordon. By Mary Wilkins Freeman. 
New York: Authors’ and Newspapers’ As- 
sociation. 50 cents. 

This volume is issued by “The Au- 
thors and Newspapers Association,” and 
there is an interesting “Notice to Pur- 
chasers” printed on the inside of the back. 
The substance of it is that he is forbid- 
den to resell or advertise the volume for 
sale before August Ist, 1907. If he does 
“the title immediately reverts to the pub- 
lisher”—whatever that may mean. Also 
“any defacement, alteration or removal 
of this notice will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law.” What the full 
extent would amount to is not stated, but 
it all sounds very strange and threaten- 
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ing to the poor average reader, who is 
accustomed to being cajoled and not 
threatened by the publishers of novels. 
Fortunately nothing is said against giv- 
ing the volume away, and doubtless some 
will rid themselves of temptation in this 
manner. But suppose the purchaser has 
a book-plate with his family motto and 
coat of arms upon it, and suppose he 
pastes it on the inside of the back where 
it is usually pasted, will he be “prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law” for 
thus altering or defacing the notice? Or, 
suppose, he should be stranded in a 
strange city with nothing in his pocket 
but Mary Wilkin-Freeman’s last, and 
suppose he should exchange it for a roll 
and a cup of coffee, exactly who would be 
the loser if the title should “immediately 
revert to the publisher”? As for the 
story, it is like the price—popular. A 
stocking is not a stocking when it has 
been raveled, but merely a skein of crum- 
pled thread ; just so, this book holds at- 
tention while one reads it, but, having 
finished, it seems a rather poor affair as 
compared with some of Mrs. Freeman’s 
other stories. The one feature likely to 
interest us is the question the author 
raises as to whether it is right to end the 
sufferings of a dying woman by admin- 
istering an opiate, or whether the doctor 
was justified in letting a dog kill a man 
who was apparently getting ready to kill 
some one else. Whatever the answer is, 
Mrs. Freeman shows that the doing of 
such deeds is not salutary in their effects 
upon the conscience. And that is the 
test which keeps some people more scru- 
pulous than they would be otherwise. 
The doctor is a fine man who is driven 
to drink because he has a number of se- 
crets to carry about with him; not one is 
really discreditable, but the very we ght 
of them drags him down. And this 
brings us to consider a new phase in Mrs. 
Freeman’s book—the men in it drink 
cheerfully and without regret, as they do 
in novels written by men. Dr. C. Gor- 
don and his young assistant consumed 
enough apple-jack every day to make 
them stagger thru every chapter of the 
tale. But they do not stagger. And 
here again we see the masculine influ- 
ence, for in a man’s novel men rarely 
get drunk, no matter how much they 
drink. The question is whether such 
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carryings-on are true to life, and, even 
if they are, does it not require unusual 
nerve in a woman to brew punch so often 
for her male characters? 

a“ 


Literary Notes. 


.... Two literary biographies of especial in- 
terest will soon appear from the press of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons; a Life of Walter Pater, by 
Thomas Wright, and the second volume of 
Bielschowsky’s Life of Goethe, covering the 
period 1788-1875. The first volume of this 
work we included in our review of the most 
important books of the year. 


... Probably the most satisfactory edition of 
the Arabian Nights for public and school li- 
braries is the ne translation, now repub- 
lished in Bohn’s Libraries in cheap form. 
(Macmillan, 4 vols., $4.00). It is a scholarly 
translation and as complete as one can be that 
is intended for general circulation. This edi- 
tion is edited by Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole 
and contains about two-thirds of the whole 
number of tales belonging to the thousand and 
one nights, as well as Aladdin and Ali Baba, 
which do not form part of the series in the 
Arabic. The long explanatory notes of the 
original Lane edition are omitted in this. 


....An index to about 120,000 portraits 
published in books and magazines _ has 
been prepared by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and published by the Library of Con- 
gress. The work has been in preparation for 
over ten years, as it has involved the collection 
and classifying of an immense amount of ma- 
terial. Some 40,000 persons of all countries 
and degrees of celebrity are included, and over 
6,000 volumes have been searched. This 
Portrait Index will be very valuable to all 
historians, genealogists, editors and other 
makers of books, and it has fortunately been 
placed upon the market at cost. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, at $3. 


sz 
Pebbles. 


{In accordance with our invariable yearl custom, 
we cull this week a few garlands of “Little Willy” 
— from the college funny pees. This brand of 

mor (!) shows yet no perceptible signs of decline. 
—Epitor. ] 
Young Roger in a mood of choler, 
Thrust his head ’neath a traction roller; 
The neighbors were all surprised to find 
How it had broadened Roger’s mind. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Johnny built this morning’s fire 
In the kitchen stove; 
Now the family’s dressing in 
Yonder maple grove. 
—University of California Chapparal. 
Little Willie on the track, 
Didn’t hear the engine squeal; 
Now the engine’s coming. back, 
Wiping Willie off the wheel. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Till midnight from early morning, 

Jack, his small interior scorning, 

Ate plum pudding, pie and turkey; 

Then, when his tum failed to work, he 

Leit this hungry world behind. 

“Flowers gratefully declined.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Last week Tuesday Gentle Jane 

Meta passing railroad train, 

“Good afternoon,” she sweetly said, 

But the blamed train simply cut her dead. 
—Yale Record. 


Cute little Rita 
Ate some saltpeter, 
Sulphur and carbon, too, 
And when she had eat, 
Lit a small cigaret— 
This fly little maiden then flew. 
Moral: If you meddle with fire and fireworks, 
too 
You are bound to be fired before you_get thru. 
Columbia Jester. 


Eugene was caught between two trains, 
Folks with a bag picked up the remains; 
The neighbors were greatly ‘stirred up by the 
scene, 
And the only collected person was ’Gene. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


There was a fresh freshman named Reece, 
Mixed some chemicals in with some grease, 
Held it over a flame 
And exploded the same, 
Now we're sending him home piece by piece. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Willie fell into the sea, 

Drowned in awful agony. 

Mother heard the cries he gave, 

“Billy never liked to bathe.” 
—Stanford Pelican. 


Jasper Green’s in slumber sweet, 

Just where the mower’s cutting wheat; 

They'll have to buy the whole machine— 

’Twill be hard‘to separate Jasper Green. 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


Little Willie at the table, 

Just as hard as he was able, 

Hit his mother with a platter, 

And remarked, “That swats the mater.” 
—The Cornell Widow. 


Fritzy drank some nitro-glic, 
“Gosh, dat’s goot!” he said, 
“Vat iss?” 
Then he slipped upon the coping. 
* * * zk 


* * * * 
* * * 


Mere words fail me, but—here’s hoping—. 
—The Yale Record. 


Resourceful Mame fell down a well, 
Whence all egress did fail, 
She simply cleared her throat and then— 
Ran lightly up the scale. .. 
—Vassar Miscellany. 





Editorials 


THE semi-annual index of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for the last six months of 
1906 is now ready and will be sent free 
to any subscriber who will notify us 
that he wants a copy. Of course those 
who return us the twenty-six issues of 
the magazine will have the index bound 
in the volume. 


s 
The Railway Investigation 


OCCASIONALLY the curtain is lifted 
and the American people are permitted 
to see quite clearly what their captains of 
finance are doing. When it was raised 
by Mr. Hughes, during the life insurance 
investigation, what they saw filled them 
with disgust and anger. Such must be 
their emotions now, as the operations of 
the captains in railway finance and in- 
trigue begin to be brought to light by the 
investigation of what is called the Harri- 
man system. And some of the same cap- 
tains that were found digging in and 
handling the huge life insurance sur- 
pluses are the chief figures in this mess 
of railway scandal. 


What do the American people see as 
the railway witnesses begin to answer 


the Commission’s questions? There is 
shown to them the procedure by which 
the railroads of the whole country are be- 
ing gathered up and are passing under 
the control of a little group of immensely 
rich men. They already knew, to be 
sure, that this work of concentration was 
going on. But this investigation shows 
just how the work is done—how the cap- 
tains, thru their trusted agents, use the 
earnings and credit of one railway to buy 
control of another; how faithless and 
subservient directors turn over their pow- 
ers to such agents; how both the agents 
and the greedy captains incidentally take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by 
ownership or control for enormously 
profitable speculation in securities; how 
the power acquired by the captains is ex- 
ercised for the punishment of men who 
stand in the way because they prefer old- 
fashioned honesty in the management of 
corporations; and how “swollen for- 
tunes,” built up in the early stages of 
their growth by practices both unjust 
and unlawful, are continually swelling to 
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greater and. more menacing dimensions 
by reason of other practices not less hos- 
tile to,the public interest. 

It is easy now for many to understand 
why control of the great life insurance 
surpluses was sought and held by the 
captains, and why it is so difficult to 
separate the captains from these accumu- 
lations of the people’s money. They do 
not think of stealing either the life in- 
surance funds or the railway earnings. 
They merely want to be free to use them 
in shifting great quantities of stocks back 
and forth between themselves and the 
companies of which they are directors, 
or in financing surely and hugely profit- 
able investments (which are never really 
speculative), suggested by early informa- 
tion about large and unexpected ‘divi- 
dends to be declared by corporations 
which they control, or in other operations 
devoid of any risk or loss because of their 
own dominating influence in shaping the 
financial events which are to take place. 

He must be a slow-witted man who 
thinks that the greatest of our swollen 
fortunes have grown or are still growing 
only by the ordinary rates of interest. 
This investigation shows how small such 
rates are in comparison with the incre- 
ment that may be gained in a month, a 
week, or even a day, by captains who 
have taken the precaution to place them- 
selves in the way of great opportunities, 
or to create the opportunities for their 
own use, Of course, it is necessary at 
the beginning for such a captain to get 
rid of all traces of a conscience. He may 
find it expedient not only to rob the pub- 
lic and to knife his old friends and bene- 
factors, but even to steal the Govern- 
ment’s land by means of gross fraud and 
the subornation of perjury. 

Concerning the most prominent ques- 
tions and transactions to which the in- 
vestigation relates, the testimony, while 
convincing, is still incomplete. We re- 
fer to the development of a railway mo- 
nopoly between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, south of the Hill roads; the use 
of the Union Pacific’s securities or 
credit for the recent purchase of $103,- 
000,000 of shares of other companies’ 
stock ; the exercise of extraordinary and 
apparently unlimited powers by Mr. 
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Harriman; the curious shifting of 300,- 
ooo shares of Southern Pacific; the 
amusing assertions of traffic managers 
that competition between two parallel 
lines inevitably continues to be “keen” 
after the two lines have become the 
property of one and the same owner or 
group of owners; the sale of large quan- 
tities of stock to the Union Pacific by 
several of its directors, whose profit, it 
is asserted in the financial columns of 
the daily press, must have been reck- 
oned in millions; and the remarkable 
withholding from the public, for two 
days, of the extraordinary dividend an- 
nouncement in August last. This act 
is to be considered in connection with 
the rumors prevalent at the time con- 
cerning the profits of a great pool of 
stock. 

For those who had information two 
days in advance, and also for those who 
knew some weeks earlier what was to 
be done, there was an opportunity for 
making great sums of money without the 
shadow of a risk. We shall be glad to 
see proof that the temptation which the 
situation _offered was successfully re- 
sisted. 

Each one of these questions and 
transactions deserves to be considered 
thoroly after all the testimony shall have 
been received. With respect to some of 
them the evidence now available, being 
undisputed and official, is conclusive. 

It will cause a demand for Federal 
legislation more searching and stringent 
than the new Rate law. The present 
Commission is doing excellent work, but 


a larger one, with more authority, is, 8° 


needed for the adequate supervision of ' 
more than two-fifths of the world’s rail- 
way mileage, capitalized at $14,000,000,- 
ooo. Such supervision there must be, 
with strict official regulation, or the peo- 
ple will turn to Government ownership. 


as 


Mr. Mackaye’s Pantocratic In- 
ventions 


It does not often happén that a sys- 
tem of social philosophy so profound and 
so comprehensive as Mr. Mackaye’s 
study of poverty is put within the com- 
pass of a single magazine article. Indeed 
we question whether there are many sys- 
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tems of social philosophy, whatever their 
compass, as well deserving oi serious ex- 
amination as Mr. Mackaye’s “Economy 
of Happiness” is. 

Of Mr. Mackaye’s analysis of the 
causes of poverty it is unnecessary to 
speak at length. It is penetrating, thoro, 
scientific. It rightly distributes the em- 
phasis of explanation, and it reveals the 
independence of Mr. Mackaye’s think- 
ing. At a time when economists and 
statisticians are referring to Malthusian- 
ism as an exploded dogma, it is only a 
man of big intellectual caliber who can, 
without apology, restate the scientific 
verity of the Malthusian principle. Mr. 
Mackaye sees what the lesser men are 
curiously blind to, the tremendously im- 
portant fact that a declining birth rate, 
so far from overthrowing the Malthusian 
proposition, is a complete verification of 
it. It is because population tends always 
to outrun subsistence that the birth rate 
in highly civilized countries is restricted. 

It is to Mr. Mackaye’s plan for the 
abolition of poverty that we wish es- 
pecially to call attention. This plan is 
nothing less than a very great invention. 
It adds something that was lacking in the 
older schemes of socialism, but absolute- 
ly necessary to any socialism that could 
hope to be practically workable. It pro- 
vides, as the older socialism did not, for 
a continuing transformation and im- 
provement. Such an organization of so- 
ciety as Bellamy or Grunlund proposed 
would have been hopelessly static. It 
would have put an end to progress. Mr. 
Mackaye’s pantocracy is dynamic to a de- 
ee. 

Like all great inventions, Mr. Mack- 
aye’s plan is so simple that every one who 
looks into it will say: Why did nobody 
think of this before? Putting all the 
great industries under Government con- 
trol and management, and organizing the 
labor force on civil service principles, and 
substantially like the Post Office, Mr. 
Mackaye would keep the entire system 
thoroly flexible and improving by a 
method of rewarding the class of mana- 
gers. Every manager’s salary would be 
increased in a given ratio in proportion 
as he succeeded in diminishing the aver- 
age producing time required for complet- 
ing the commodity which he was respon- 
sible for. This plan would force him al- 
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ways to study the ways and means of im- 
proving methods and diminishing waste 
of energy. There.can be no doubt that 
such a plan would actually work. It 
would preserve and stimulate individual 
initiative. It would keep production con- 
tinuously progressive. It is perfectly 
sound in theory, and in the long run, 
whatever is sound in theory is best in 
practice. 

As average producing time was dimin- 
ished, the producing community could 
either diminish its working day or 
enjoy the increase of real wages 
which would come in the form of. 
a larger and cheaper product com- 
pleted by each day’s work. Actually 
the average community would take its 
gain partly in an increase of real wages 
and partly in a shortening of the work- 
ing day. Thus the interests of managers, 
workers and consumers would be in fact 
identified, instead of thrown nto irrecon- 
cilable conflict, as they are under the 
present competitive system. Here again 
Mr. Mackaye’s theoretical demonstration 
is perfect. We predict that the orthodox 
political economists, if they try in the in- 
terest of competitive or individualistic 
production to invalidate Mr. Mackaye’s 
reasoning, will give up the attempt as 
hopeless. 

Mr. Mackaye’s social economic philos- 
ophy may not immediately receive the at- 
tention it deserves, but it is one of those 
products of clear thinking which win 
their way in time. The longer it is 
studied, the more general will be the ver- 
- dict among competent students of social 
economics that Mr. Mackaye has at least 
theoretically solved the hitherto baffling 
problem of reconciling large-scale public 
co-operation with the variability and pro- 
gressiveness of individual initiative. 


Sd 


The Next Step for Spelling 
Reform 


Tue. reform which. seeks simplified 


spelling is not going backward. It re- 
ceived no setback when Congress, as 
might be expected from a body so igno- 
rant of the. subject, directed that the 
spelling used in Webster’s Dictionary 
and other approved dictionaries should 
be restored. But the President was not 


‘forms desired. 
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disturbed, and directed that the 300 
words should be used in his own corre- 
spondence ; and he let it be known that 
he accepted membership on the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. 

While the reform progresses well in 
the United States, it needs to be devel- 
oped in Great Britain. It has been pro- 
posed that there should be an interna- 
tional board established, compused of ac- 
credited scholars in Great Britain and 
America, who should agree on the re- 
England hardly likes to 
follow the lead of her daughter land. 
There has been in England not a little 
ridicule of the proposed spellings, as 
there has been here, but all this has 
helped the cause, and has brought out 
incontestable arguments in British maga- 
zines and journals, and has -made it 
known to the British public that the most 
distinguished students of the English 
language are with the reformers; so that 
fools who came to scoff remain to pray 
for an international commission. 

But that is hardly the next step. What 
is now needed is that simplified spelling 
boards, like that founded in this country 
by Mr. Carnegie, should be established 
in Great Britain, in Australia and South 
Africa. On this continent Canada can 
be, and is, united with our Simplified 
Spelling Board. These boards should be 
independent, but in general fellowship. 
They need not take our list of 300 words ; 
they can make other lists, or can lay 
down general rules for uniform spelling, 
with examples under them. That would 
be more scientific—perhaps less practical 
—than our way. Our list changed the 
final ed to ¢ in preterits only in cases 
where the poets had made the phonetic 
spelling somewhat familiar. Thus it 
gave kist but not hist.. These British 
spelling boards should try, as ours has, 
to bring the subject to the public and 
persuade individuals to use the reformed 
and real orthography in their private cor- 
respondence, and in publications. The 
great importance of the reform can thus 
be made common knowledge, and the 
way will be prepared for general agree- 
ment on, perhaps, more radical lines. 

For the proposals of the Simplified 
Spelling Board are far from logical or 
final, and were known to be so. Their 
purpose was to take a step forward while 
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making as little disturbance as possible. 
They would have given far less offense 
but for the word thru, which old fogies 
will not see is more correct and even 
more beautiful than the .ugly through. 
These proposals, we hope, are only a be- 
ginning. They are meant to open the 
subject and to persuade the people that 
a considerable reform is needed, much 
more than was called for when commis- 
sions took up the task of correcting the 
medieval spelling of Spanish, French and 
German. Such a reform of our English 
spelling will be the work of no local 
board, but of a large commission of those 
who write the English language all over 
the world. And it is not likely all to be 
done at one step. A purely phonetic sys- 
tem requires a considerably larger alpha- 
bet. We wish it might soon be achieved, 
and that, we fear, is a task that will oc- 
cupy the full century; all the more, be- 
cause international agreement will be re- 
quired as to the construction of a pho- 
netic alphabet. When people have fin- 
ished creating their international lan- 
guages, Esperanto, etc., they may be 
ready to take up what comes before it— 
the agreement how to designate the 
sounds in the language they now use. 


J 


Semi-Segregated Chicago 


Our editorial, entitled “Segregated 
Chicago,” published October 25th, criti- 
cizing the university for its reactionary 
tendencies especially for its prospective 
abandonment of coeducation, brought us 
a number of letters of very conflicting 
tenor from University of Chicago peo- 
ple. Some commended our attitude and 
thought we had given a fair idea of the 
state of affairs there, while on the other 
hand Acting President Judson and others 
wrote us that we had done the university 
an injustice by criticizing it on the basis 
of an unverified press despatch, which in 
fact had no sufficient foundation, and 
that we had called in question the in- 
tegrity of the living and the dead by as- 
suming that partial segregation was 
adopted as a step toward complete se- 
gregation. 

To all our remonstrants we at once 
offered space in THE INDEPENDENT, two 
or three times the space of the original 
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editorial, in which to reply to our stric- 
tures, but they, one and all, refused to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 
This was disappointing because we know 
many of our readers are interested in this 
novel experiment in partial segregation 
and would be glad to get an authorita- 
tive statement of its practical workings 
and of the future plans of the university. 
Just at this time such an article from 
Dean Judson, giving definite expression 
to his own views on coeducation, would 
be of especial interest, because he is re- 
garded by many as the logical successor 
of Dr. Harper as president of the institu- 
tion which he has long and efficiently 
served as an executive officer. 

We are always wary of anything that 
appears in.the daily papers about the 
University of Chicago because we know 
that misrepresentation of that institution 
is chronic with newspaper men, but in 
the report, which stated Dean MacClin- 
tock had announced that the carrying out 
of the new building plans would cause a 
gradual segregation which would ul- 
timately result in complete separation, 
there was nothing so inconsistent with 
what we knew of University policy as to 
lead us to question its accuracy. We are 
informed since that Dean MacClintock 
did not say this, and in justice to him 
we are glad to make the correction. We 
do not, however, understand why he 
should not have said it, for it seems to 
be as safe as a statement can be that is 
dependent upon so uncertain a factor as 
future college politics. We have not seen 
the plans of the college halls soon to be 
erected, and do not know in how far they 
provide for separate class rooms, but their 
location in itself would seem to make 
arbitrary segregation to a considerable 
extent inevitable. Now, before these halls 
are built, is the critical time to decide 
whether the experiment of segregation of 
the junior colleges has proved so success- 
ful that it is desirable to make it the per- 
manent policy of the university. A vote 
of faculty, trustees or congregation can 
be reversed, as the history of the segre- 
gation movement shows, but buildings 
designed and donated for a particular 
purpose straiten and fix educational cus- 
toms and policy. The plan adopted by 
the faculties in 1905 for housing the un- 
dergraduates in eight “colleges,” four 
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for men and four for women, somewhat 
after the manner of British universities, 
has some good features. It is, perhaps, 
only second in interest as an educational 
experiment to the preceptorial system of 
Princeton. But if it involves, as we un- 
derstand it does, the enforced separation 
of the sexes in class, lecture, library and 
laboratory during the two first years, we 
fear it will be injurious rather than help- 
ful because the natural, casual and con- 
tinuous association in their daily work 
during the period of adolescence is the 
most effective factor in the development 
of normal and sensible men and women. 

[In our opinion, segregation in the 
Junior Colleges is a failure, and the policy 
should not be petrified into architecture 
and so fastened upon the university for- 
ever. It has proved to be troublesome, 
expensive, embarrassing, ineffectual and 
unpopular. It is not demanded by the 
students, for most of them have been 
trained in coeducational schools, and, 
after trying the novel scheme for a term 
or two, most of them spontaneously re- 
turn to the mixed classes. In the present 
quarter, out of 68 Junior courses, only 
13 are segregated—four in French, three 
in German, two in English, and one each 
in mathematics, Latin, political economy 
and history. This is natural, because we 
believe that coeducation is bound to pre- 
vail thru its own inherent righteousness 
wherever it has a fair chanee. What we 
object to is forcing upon American 
young people a medieval system based 
upon a false and foreign idea of the rela- 
. tion of the sexes. 

We repudiate the charge that we have 
slandered the late President Harper by 
criticizing the reactionary tendencies of 
the University of Chicago in recent years. 
We attacked his policy in this matter 
when he was living, we mentioned it for 
consistency’s sake in the eulogy we pub- 
lished at the time of his death, and we 
propose to speak of it-from time to time 
in the future so long as the shadow of 
this policy rests upon the University of 
Chicago. But we do not overlook the im- 
mense services that he rendered to Amer- 
ican education, nor do we fail to appre- 
ciate his personal character and high 
ideals. We do not believe that he was 
enamored of the follies of athleticism, the 
childishness of ritualism and the narrow- 


ness of segregation, to which he, like 
other college presidents, gave counte- 
nance. Those who hold that he was are 
insulting his memory, not we. Why he 
permitted these barnacles of the past to 
fasten upon the university that he had 
launched we do not profess to know, but 
we do not doubt that he did it, as he did 
all things, for the greater glory of the 
institution, possibly thinking, hke many 
other persons, that they were trivial mat- 
ters in which one could afford to make 
concessions. 

Nor do we assume the power to fath- 
om the minds and motives of the other 
advocates of semi-segregation. Some of 
them have told us in private conversation 
that they voted for it to get rid of the 
women; some that they did it for politic 
reasons ; some that they were deceived by 
the plausible argument that it was really 
a measure for extending liberty of choice 
instead of restricting it. But essentially 
it was a line-up on the question of co- 
education, tho we do not think that 
the final vote represented the relative 
strength of the parties. Both parties 
recognized the larger issues involved, in 
spite of the efforts made to minimize the 
question to a matter of administrative de- 
tail. As a country cannot exist half free 
and half slave, so a university cannot 
long continue half free and half monastic. 
The believers in coeducation realized as 
soon as the segregation scheme was 
broached that’ it was an entering wedge 
which would eventually rive the uni- 
versity asunder unless it was withdrawn. 
It was natural that they should credit 
their opponents with an equal intelli- 
gence. All the opponents of coeducation, 
so far as we know, embraced the plan 
ardently, altho it was as far from their 
ideal as from that of the coeducational- 
ists. The misogynists of the students 
and faculties, mostly young fellows of 
Eastern or foreign training, exulted that 
the day was coming when no skirt would 
‘be seen on the campus. They obviously 
meant women’s skirts, for men of that 
sort are usually in favor of collegiate 
ritualism, and want no rivalry in the 
wearing of gowns. 

THE INDEPENDENT has taken a spe- 
cial interest in the University of Chicago 
from its foundation, and we have been 
accused, by the graduates of other insti- 
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tutions, of praising it too much and of 
exaggerating its importance. If our 
criticism of one feature of its policy, or 
of one group of closely related features, 
has seemed unduly harsh, it is because 
of our disappointment that the university 
has in this particular proved recreant to 
the ideals and opportunities of its foun- 
dation. In its treatment of women it is 
yet far ahead of such institutions as Har- 
vard and Columbia, with their lean-to 
female colleges. The new donations 
from Mr. Rockefeller of $2,917,000 as 
endowment, and of a pension fund of 
equal magnitude, open a new career of 
prosperity and usefulness. We hope that 
it will seize the opportunity to cast aside 
the grotesque and hampering trappings 
it has borrowed from the medieval uni- 
versities of Europe, and, like its chief 
rivals, the State universities of the West, 
apply the principles of liberty, equality 
and fraternity to the relations of the 
Sexes. 


a 
The New Theology According 
to Mr. Campbell 


Tuat there is a “new theology,” and 
that it is more and more prevailing, is 
beyond question, but it has its phases and 
varieties innumerable. Indeed it is pro- 
gressive. To the old Calvinistic theol- 
ogy which prevailed in this country for 
a century after its settlement, Jonathan 
Edwards made a dozen or two “improve- 
ments,” purely out of his logic, and his 
son added to the number. Dr. Emmons 
taught his people that all “sin consists in 
sinning,” and that none of it is inherited 
or transferred. The New School Pres- 
byterians, led by Albert Barnes, were 
driven out of fhe old Presbyterian 
Church because they had learnt that the 
atonement of Christ was general and not 
limited. And all this was before the ad- 
vent of modern science and modern criti- 
cism. 

Since that advent we have moved 
faster. How fast is shown by the re- 
statements of belief made by Sir Oliver 
Lodge and the Rev. Reginald J. Camp- 
bell, the successor of Dr. Joseph Parker 
as pastor of the City Temple, now one 
of the most accepted preachers of Non- 
conformity in Great Britain. These new 
views come from different regions of 
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thought. With Sir Oliver Lodge it is 
scientific conclusions that compel him to 
modify, or reconstitute, his catechism of 
faith. With many more it is the studies 
in ancient history and biblical criticism, 
led by Robertson Smith, Professor Sayce, 
Canon Driver and such German scholars 
as Gunkel and Delitzsch, which require 
them to take a new view of biblical liter- 
ature. With yet others it is, as in the 
days of Edwards, their philosophy which 
takes them far away from the accepted 
beliefs of their fathers. Thus, in sci- 
ence, the younger Agassiz cannot defend 
Scripture in the terms of his father; 
criticism and histotfy have carried the 
younger Delitzsch far away from the ex- 
egesis of his sainted father ; and the pas- 
tor of the City Temple in London is 
driven by his philosophy into a camp 
which. his ministerial father and grand- 
father would have regarded as heretical. 

Mr. Campbell’s teaching, which is now 
so much talked of in England, is based 
on what he calls the “immanence of 
God.” Now immanence has many mean- 
ings. When it means omnipresence, as 
with many who use the new word, it is 
the old rose sweetened with another 
name. It is something else when it is 
used to designate the active energy of 
God in the human soul, as in all external 
nature. Something else is the definition 
of it given by Mr. Campbell. We take 
his language from his last statement of 
his new theology cabled to us on Sun- 
day. 

He says: 

“The starting point of the new theology is 
belief in the immanence of God and the essen- 
tial oneness of God and man.” 

That is the starting point for him, 
not for Canon Driver or Sir Oliver. Just 
what is meant by “the essential oneness 
of God and man” he explains, or tries to 
explain, further. He proceeds: 

“The word God stands for the infinite real- 
ity whence all things proceed. Every one, 
even the most uncompromising materialist, be- 
lieves in this reality. The new theology, in 
common with the whole scientific world, be- 
lieves that the finite universe is one aspect or 
expression of that reality, but it thinks of it or 
him as consciousness rather than a blind force, 
thereby differing from some scientists. Be- 
lieving this, we believe that there is thus no 
real distinction between humanity and the 
Deity. Our being is the same as God’s, altho 
our consciousness of it is limited.” 
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This may not be very clear to one un- 
trained in the philosophy of immanence, 
but we may gather something more of it 
from Mr. Campbell’s explanation of 
what is meant by immortality: 

“The new theology, of course, believes in 
the immortality of the soul, but only on the 
ground that every individual consciousness is 
a ray of the universal consciousness and can- 
not be destroyed. It believes that there are 
many stages in the upward progress of the 
soul in the unseen world before it becomes 
fully and consciously one with its infinite 
source. We make our destiny in the next 
world by our behavior in this, and ultimately 
every soul will be perfected.” 


So far as we can understand it this 
is not as pantheistic as it sounds. One 
thinks of the scientific, but materialistic, 
monism which—but it is hypothetical 
philosophy—regards ether, perhaps, as 
“the infinite reality whence all things 
proceed,” first by rings and whorls in 
that ether, and gradually develop into 
all the combinations of crystal and plant 
and animal and brain-soul. But Mr. 
Campbell’s immanence asserts, postu- 
lates—and this, again, is hypothetical 
philosophy—a consciousness in all this 
“whence 
all things proceed.” And this universal 
consciousness he does not leave dis- 
parted, but he splits it up into separate 
atoms of consciousness, man, and, we 
suppose, crystal, but still all retained 
within the universal consciousness; and 
he seems to escape the pantheism of the 
Hindu, whose bubble on the ocean of 
life finally disappears in the infinite ex- 
istence, for he tells us that “every indi- 
vidual consciousness is a ray of the uni- 
versal consciousness and cannot be de- 
stroyed.” He -seems by this to mean 
that the “ray” remains a separate ray 
forever, and is not absorbed in the uni- 
versal source of light. 

We would have our readers consider 
Mr. Campbell’s teaching with some sym- 
pathy, but rather for his conclusions 
than his process. The ordinary un- 
philosophical mind may not be able to 
understand a teaching which makes his 
own consciousness definitely individual 
and at the same time part of a general 
and universal consciousness. This ex- 
planation will satisfy those who can un- 
derstand it; but for the great number of 
those who are inclined to a new the- 


and all other primal existence 


ology a less abstruse basis and one less 
ethereal is required. They learn from 
science and history conclusions of fact, 
how the earth has been made, how life 
has developed, how languages have 
grown, how impossible is the account of 
the Flood, how primitive beliefs have 
their place necessarily in the Bible, and 
out of all these and kindred studies and 
the growth of purér ethical standards 
they have been forced to reconstitute to 
a great extent their theology, but with 
no great change in their basal faith in 
the nature as well as the existence of 
God. 
& 
The Proposed Vagrant Law 


WHEN the States in rebellion came to 
the period of reconstruction it was a 
question for the ruling white people 
what they should do with their freed- 
men. They had no idea that they could 
take care of themselves. They would be 
a wandering menace, begging and steal- 
ing over the country. Laws were pro- 
posed or enacted requiring registration 
and a pass system and severe discipline 
of vagrants. Every negro that was not 
registered as in. regular employment was 
to be farmed out to contractors and com- 
pelled to work. But this seemed to Con- 
gress to be an attempt to re-establish 
slavery under another name. Accord- 
ingly these first attempts of reconstruc- 
tion, on the system of feudalism or peon- 
age, were suppressed, and the States put 
under Federal control until a better sys- 
tem, with constitutions that should 
equally’ protect all citizens, under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
could be organized. 

The States have gone thru their peri- 
od of reconstruction. Since the break- 
down of Federal control under the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes, and the 
full restoration of the power to the white 
people and the withdrawal of Federal 
troops, the States have been permitted 
to make such legislation as they chose, 
within the forms of the Amendments, 
and have succeeded in one way or an- 
other in suppressing the negro vote. 
There is not a negro, we believe, in 4 
single State Legislature, even where they 
are in immense numerical majority, and 
they have no municipal or county repre- 
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sentation in office. To speak of the peril 
of negro supremacy is a joke to make a 
smile on the face of a Kentucky 
“Colonel.” 

But there has arisen a new fear, care- 
fully encouraged and nourished, a- fear 
of negro crime. Of course there is much 
negro crime and much ignorance; and so 
there is quite as much white crime and 
nearly as much ignorance. But now it 
is proposed, and seriously argued, that 
the old plan of registering respectable 
negroes, of whatever quality, be put 
into law, and that each negro be com- 
pelled to carry these registry papers, as 
passes, with him, so that if a decent, 
hard-working man he can be allowed to 
move from one place of employment to 
another, while others, who have not been 
able to secure good conduct papers, shall 
be arrested and punished as vagrants at 
hard labor. Leading papers are urging 
such a plan, especially in Georgia, where 
the other day a pogrom against negroes 
was enacted, with all cruel butchery, fol- 
lowing the violent and criminal cam- 
paign of the two candidates for the of- 
fice of Governor. In other States 
the proposition meets approval, and is 
likely to be presented in the coming ses- 
sions of the legislatures. Doubtless it 
would contradict the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, but some way may be found to 
evade that difficulty. It cannot be more 
difficult than the work of evading that 
Amendment by the laws that shut the 
suffrage from the negro without men- 
tioning the word negro in the acts. Thus 
a bill might be drawn up which would, 
in words, make no distinction of color, 
but which would be left to the officers 
to apply, it being understood that it was 
to apply only to men of color. That has 
been proved easy in the case of the laws 
against illiterate suffrage, where these 
negroes are found too illiterate to under- 
stand a clause in the State Constitution, 
while there are no such white voters that 
can be discovered so illiterate. This is 
a very dangerous scheme, but it is no 
more than was to be expected. For 
when the freedmen are beginning to se- 
cure enough education and property. to 
ask for their legal rights, the opposi- 
tion of those who would keep them in 
feudal subjection may be expected to 
find means of legal expression. 


Ajtleratides eee are quite willing to 
in Canada "4Ve Canada follow New 
Zealand and Australia in the 
experiment of compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, and we should be glad to 
have that experiment tried so near us, 
where it can be easily under our observa- 
tion. But the bill proposed by the Cana- 
dian Minister of Labor, Lemieux, and 
which is likely to be enacted, does not go 
quite so far in form, altho it does in sub- 
stance. It provides boards of conciliation 
in labor disputes which shall have power 
to compel witnesses to appear, and which, 
after investigation, shall present a de- 
cision which the parties will be morally, 
but not legally, bound to accept. Before 
such decision neither a strike nor a lock- 
out is to be allowed. Such a plan seems 
wise and feasible, and it escapes the ob- 
jections so often made to compulsory ar- 
bitration. It is convenient to have small 
countries which can try experiments 
which are slow to be adopted in a great 
nation. 
& 
Everybody knows that 
the incandescent | electric 
light, altho far more eco- 
nomical than the gas or kerosene flame, 
is still very wasteful, because only a small 
fraction of the total electrical energy con- 
sumed is converted into light. Scientists 
have accordingly been working for years 
to find some other filament than the car- 
bon now used. Tantalum and tungsten 
and other rare elements have been pro- 
posed, but as they were expensive to get 
and difficult to handle they have not come 
into use. Now it is reported that Prof. 
H. C. Parker, of Columbia University, 
working with Mr. W. C. Clark, has dis- 
covered a new filament which has a 
greater efficiency than any other and can 
be made in unlimited quantities at low 
cost. They call the new material “‘he- 
lion” and state that it is composed of 
silicon, with other ingredients deposited 
by the decomposition of a gas on a fila- 
ment of carbon. With a current sufficient 
to bring the ordinary carbon filament to 
a dull redness the new lamp gives a 
bright light. The ordinary incandescent 
bulb of 16-candle power requires 55 
watts of electric energy, while the helion 
lamp gives more than one candle power 
for each watt it uses. 


A New 
Electric Light 
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It will be very near- 
ly as easy to per- 
suade the world to 
talk Esperanto as to agree on an inter- 
nationally uniform pronunciation of 
Latin. The Catholic Church, which 
prays in Latin, bombards Heaven in a 
dozen different articulations; and so lit- 
tle effort has been made to harmonize 
them that when the Vatican Council was 
in session the stenographers had great 
difficulty in understanding what was said 
by speakers from various lands. In cor- 
recting its former “English” pronuncia- 
tion of Latin the United States was 
much in advance of England, whose 
universities still hold to that pronuncia- 
tion which Milton called barbarous, say- 
ing that it was worse than law French. 
Even so our schools led the English 
schools for years in the use of scientific 
German methods in grammars and dic- 
tionaries of both classical languages. At 
last the English are waking up. The 
Classical Association had already ap- 
proved the use of the Continental pro- 
nunciation, and now the Conference of 
Head Masters has voted by 32 to 11 that 
the reformed system should be adopted 
in all schools as soon as possible. To 
be sure, the universities are yet to act; 
but when the boys go to Oxford all hav- 
ing learned “Waynee, weedee, weekee,” 
the university cannot help itself. To be 
sure, it will sotind very strange to the 
old Latinists, and they will ridicule it, 
as did the dean who, when visiting a 
girls’ school which had adopted it, and 
hearing the girls construe their sentences 
word by word, professed himself great- 
ly shocked when the miss to whom 
vicissim came read and translated it 
“We kissim, by turns.” But, on the 
other hand, the new pronunciation will 
lose many chances for Latin-English 
puns. The Westminster School by its 
foundation must present a Latin play 
once a year, and this last month the dia- 
log was full of such jokes. We notice 
in two lines the Latin words potato and 
beer, the joke of which would be lost in 
the new pronunciation. While the 
change is generally approved, some ex- 
cellent scholars are much offended at 
Kikeronian Latin, and would prefer the 
softer Italian pronunciation, which 
chews its c’s. 


The Pronunciation 
of Latin 
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“Divide and conquer” 
is an old maxim, and 
“Divide and rule” is 
71 equally familiar practice, and is like- 
ly to have its illustration in India. The 
“New India” we hear about, and whose 
cause has been championed by Mr. 
Bryan, is the India of the Hindt faith, 
not of the Mohammedans or the million 
or two Christians or of the Parsees. 
For years they have been holding con- 
gresses, and their motto is “India for 
the Indians,” meaning still those Hindus, 
Now the Mohammedans begin to speak, 
and, tho few in South India, they con- 
stitute more than half of the population 
of Bengal. An All-India Mohammedan 
Educational Conference was held in 
Dacca during the last week of Decem- 
ber, attended by 3,000 delegates, and its 
first resolution was one “to promote feel- 
ings of loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment” while advancing the interests of 
Mohammedans. The mover of the res- 
olution, the Nawab of Dacca, made his 
purpose plain in his speech. He de- 
clared that the proposed league had 
been forced upon Mohammedans, who 
had to prevent mischief from _ being 
done by the Congress extremists and to 
save themselves from being submerged 
by an enormous and noisy majority of 
the other race. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent Liberal Government of Great Britain 
knows that reforms looking toward 
larger participation of the natives in 
Government are imperatively needed, 
and are desired by both Mohammedans 
and Hindus, and that the permanence of 
the British rule depends on their being 
granted. 


The British Rule 
in India 


& 
It is a long journey from 
the day when, in the fif- 
ties, the Know-nothings 
with their secret lodges ruled Massachu- 
setts, and a mob burned a Charleston 
convent, to these days, when Boston and 
half a dozen other Massachusetts cities 
have Catholic mayors, and a big Boston 
meeting asks the President of the Urited 
States to make a protest to France 
against the law separating Church and 
State, and Archbishop O’Connell, in his 
address at Faneuil Hall, says that “if the 
Pope had the physical means to defend 
his rights, France could never have dared 


Centralization 
in France 





EDITORIAL 


such an open affront and open breach of 
faith.” This is startling language. 
Would the Archbishop, who is now asso- 
ciated with the peaceful and beloved 
Archbishop Williams, have the Pope sur- 
rounded by armies and make war on 
nations which offend him? We can see 
no attempt to wrong the Pope, altho we 
do not like all the minor details of the 
law. But we remember that in Conti- 
nental Europe the Government has a way 
of overseeing everything which is foreign 
to our notions; and centralization is the 
policy, whether in empire or republic. 
And of all institutions the Catholic 
Church is most centralized. The bishops 
were ready to accommodate themselves 
to the separation law, but had to obey 
the Pope. And now, in the French 
Church, the bishops are telling the faith- 
ful that they must not make plans to sup- 
port their own local priests and worship, 
but must send all the funds collected to 
the bishops, who will take the matter en- 
tirely in their own charge. Thus epis- 
copal centralization rules the priests, and 
Papal centralization rules the bishops, 
just as administrative centralization rules 
the civil state. We do things differently. 
Here the city or county controls its local 
matters, and each Catholic priest raises 
his own funds, and all are content. And 
so is France content with her own way. 


& 


In certain Southern States the people 
find it hard to understand why immi- 
grants from other lands are slow to settle 
among them. Perhaps the managers and 
foremen of a lumber company of Alaba- 
ma may enlighten them. It was proved 
that the managers and foremen had been 
guilty of horrible peonage. They had 
hired foreigners in New York and taken 
them down South, held them in camps 
under drivers, chased them with blood- 
hounds when they tried to escape, and 
savagely beaten them, just as if they were 
negroes in a convict camp. And then im- 
migration committees wonder that Ital- 
ians and Germans choose to settle else- 


where. 
se 


Mr. Carnegie again definitely expresses 
his belief that the people are the partners 
of the millionaire, and that the people 
should take a share of his wealth at his 
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death. . And that share, he says, should 
be a large one, and graduated in increas- 
ing proportion to the extent of the dead 
man’s fortune. He would not allow for- 
tunes to be accumulated from one gener- 
ation to another, to the danger of the 
people. We are now beginning to have 
that same fear of having a controlling 
portion of the wealth of the country in a 
few hands which has caused the seques- 
tration of inordinate ecclesiastical wealth 
in such countries as France and Mexico. 


Js 


Conditions look ominous for the Gov- 
ernments of both Germany and Russia 
in the new elections. The Kaiser’s threat 
to remove his court from Berlin to Pots- 
dam in case Berlin goes against his pol- 
icy will hardly frighten the people. It 
would even more estrange the people who 
know that it is they and not the Emperor 
to whom beiongs the right to rule. In 
Russia one official after another is being 
killed, and terror rules, while the Czar 
is vainly trying to control the member- 
ship of the coming Duma. There may 
be yet a chance for Count Witte, whom 
now the absolutists detest for his crea- 
tion of the Duma. 


st 


The peace prizes’ infection is spread- 


ing this way. The Association of Inter- 
national Conciliation, having its head- 
quarters in Paris, with Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant as president, has sent 
medals of honor, for their part in pro- 
moting international good will, to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Root, to 
Andrew D. White and Seth Low, Amer- 
ican members of the Hague Conference ; 
President Butler, of Columbia ; Congress- 
man Bartholdt and Mr. Hayne Davis. 


as 


A Maryland correspondent tells us that 
the later investigation shows that it was 
not students of a local college who were 
guilty of the late lynchings at Annapolis, 
as was at first reported. He says—and 
we agree with him—that one excuse for 
lynching would be removed if the testi- 
mony of an innocent victim in the case of 
outrage upon a woman could be given 
privately so as to avoid the public shame 
to her. Such a law should be enacted. 





Insurance 


The Metropolitan Life and 
Negro Insurance. 


SEVERAL weeks ago the daily newspa- 
per press contained the erroneous an- 
nouncement that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, as the result of an 
unfavorable mortality experience on 
negro lives, had decided to discontinue 
the issuance of policies to that class of 
persons, The statement was promptly 
contradicted by President Hegeman, 
who, later, in a communication to us, 
says that no instructions declining appli- 
cations for insurance on the lives of col- 
ored people have been issued to agents 
of the company, and that such applicants 
have the same rights to insure in the 
Metropolitan they have always had. 

THE INDEPENDENT takes great pleas- 
ure in making this correction and in 
presenting the facts, for currency was 
given the erroneous statements on this 
page not long since. The announce- 
ment respecting the alleged change of 
attitude toward negro lives was brought 
to our attention; but President Hege- 
man’s subsequent correction escaped: us. 
In our efforts to account for a much re- 
gretted blunder we have carefully re- 
read such authoritative announcements 
as have issued lately from the Metropol- 
itan office, and we rather incline to the 
opinion that the whole misunderstanding 
originated from a hurried and careless 
reading of that. portion of President 
Hegeman’s Bulletin of December 8th, 
1906, where, in referring to the improve- 
ment in mortality experience during the 
period 1896-1905, the observation occurs: 

“It seemed to us wise to examine separately 
our experience of white and colored lives. We 
found a very remarkable improvement among 
the whites, the experience among the blacks 
showing less improvement in the infantile ages 
and no improvement at all in most of the adult 
ages. 

Then, passing to the conclusion that 
the construction of new tables of mor- 
tality seemed desirable, occurs the sub- 
sequent conclusion that “it seems just 
to base these tables upon the experience 
of white lives.” Instead of an abandon- 
ment of the negro as a subject of insur- 
ance, as incorrectly announced in the 
press, therefore, the experience on white 
and colored experience are to be segre- 
gated and the new mortality tables are 
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to be based on the white experience 
only. 

There are other matters of much 
interest in this Bulletin. As_ every- 
body knows, the Metropolitan is not a 
mutual company and the great bulk of 
its policies, including all the industrial 
policies, are issued at “stock rates,” that 
is, at such premiums as generally pre- 
clude the possibility of dividends. As a 
consequence, the policy contracts contain 
no provisions for dividends to policy- 
holders. Notwithstanding this, the busi- 
ness has been so skilfully managed and 
the mortality has enjoyed so constant a 
diminution from that assumed, that the 
company has been enabled to save money 
out of the rates paid. While not con- 
tracting to do so, the Metropolitan seems 
to have thought it but just to return 
some of these savings to the policy- 
holders voluntarily, with the result that 
during the past twelve years it has dis- 
tributed ten millions of unpromised divi- 
dends, the figures during 1906 running 
close to two millions. 

As the result of the new mortality ex- 
perience previously referred to, the com- 
pany proposes, during 1907, making such 
changes in its rates and policy contracts 
as will result very profitably to policy- 
holders. Among these new provisions 
we find in the industrial class: cessation 
of all premium payments at age 75; sub- 
stantial reduction in premium rates, the 
new infantile table providing for nearl\ 
as much insurance at death for a pre- 
mium of 5 cents a week as was formerly 
provided for 10 cents a week ; an increase 
of benefits at older ages, ranging from 
12} to 18 per cent. at age ten, 9 to 23 
per cent. at age 20, 6 to 20 per cent. at 
age 30, 2 to 13 per cent. at age 4o and 
soon, 

Conforming to the new law establish- 
ing standard forms of policies, the Met- 
ropolitan informs the public that its new 
policies will contain ail the advantages 
and concessions it can afford to give, in- 
cluding generous surrender values, or 
their equivalents in extended or paid-up 
insurance. 

Reviewing the business of 1906, which 
was a most unfavorable one for all life 
insurance companies, President Hegeman 
expresses entire satisfaction with the re- 
sults, the progress of the company being 
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unimpeded, as is proven by the fact that 
the largest business in the history of the 
company was done. The early months of 
the year only reflected the depressior 
consequent upon the Armstrong Investi- 
gation, the agency force responding 


promptly during the last half to the man- 
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agement’s appeals to overcome the un- 
fayorable results. 

A new enterprise on the part of the 
Metropolitan Life which is of great 
interest outside of insurance circles 
is the tower extension to their pres- 
ent building. The building as it will 
appear when finished is reproduced 
herewith. The tall tower will stand on 
the corner of Madison avenue and 
Twenty-fourth street in the northwest 
angle of the block, where the Gothic 
tower and _ steeple of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church (Dr. Park- 
hurst’s) lately stood. The following 
details as to specifications will give some 
idea as to what the building is to be, viz. : 
Hight above sidewalk, 658 feet; total 
hight from foundation, 690} feet ; num- 
ber of stories above sidewalk, 46; num- 
ber of stories below sidewalk, 2; grand 
total floor area of new Metropolitan 
Building, 1,035,663 square feet (about 
25 acres). This skyscraping tower has 
been planned to defy gales, and it is 
claimed that the problem of skyscraper 
construction has been so perfectly mas- 
tered and wind-braces have been so skil- 
fully introduced that the lofty colum1 
will have all the power of resistance be- 
longing to the main building. 
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Financial 


Liberty National Bank 


Frevericx B. ScHenck was last 
week elected president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Schenck has afi erivi- 
able reputation among bankers as a man 
of the highest character and of sound 
executive ability. His career in the Mer- 
caritile National Bank thru different posi- 
tions up to the cashietship and presidency 
make his services invaluable to any fi- 
nancial institution. Mr. Schenck belongs 
to a family of bankers, one of his 
brothers being Edwin S. Schenck, presi- 
dent of the Citizens 
Central National 
Bank, and another, 

Henty A. Schenck, 
comptroller of the 
Bowery Savings 
Bank. James V. 


Lott, formerly cash- 
ier of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, 
has become cashier 
of the Liberty Na- 


tional Bank, and the 
vice - presidents are 
Charles H. -Stout, 
Charles W. Riecks 
and Daniel G. Reid. 
Its former presi- 
dents have been 
Henry C. Tinker, 
Henry P. Davison 
and Edmund C. 
Converse. The Lib- 
erty National Bank 
was _ incorporated 
October 15th, 1891, 
with a capital of half a_ million 
and no surplus. In tgor the surplus 
had grown to over a million dollars, so 
that the half million capital was increased 
to one million. Today the capital is 
one million and the surplus is a mil- 
lion and a half, and undivided profits 
$724,933. Dividends of 20 per cent. 
were paid on the old capital and were af- 
terward increased to 16 per cent. on the 
new capital. The dividends are now at 
the rate of 20 per cent. The deposits are 
over eleven million dollars. 
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FREDERICK B. SCHENCK. 


....Joseph B. Martindale, who canx 
to New York in 1878 and has filled with 
credit many positions in the Chemical 
National Bank, of which William H. Por- 
ter is president, was last week elected 
vice-president and director. Mr. Martin- 
dale became credit clerk in 1899 and as- 
sistant cashier in 1902. H. K. Twitchell, 
assistant cashier of the Chase National 
Bank, has been selected as assistant cash- 
ier of the Chemical. 


....Fisk & Robinson, the well known 
bankers of New York and Boston, in the 
January number of 
their Bulletin of In- 
vestments, publish a 
useful review ot 
the Treasury De- 
partment’s dealings 
with the national 
banks in 1906, to- 
gether with a record 
of the year’s Gov- 
ernment bond is- 
sues, remarks upon 
the rates for loan- 
able capital here 
and abroad, and 
references to the 
year’s important 
events in the field 
of finance. 

....The Four- 
teenth Street Bank 
has elected Richard 
I. Brewster second 
vice - president, in 
place of George F. 
Vail, who, owing to 
ill health, has resigned. The other 
officers are R. Ross Appleton, presi- 
dent; John’ F. Carroll, first — vice- 
president, and P. M. Sayford, third vice- 
president. The growth of the Four- 
teenth Street Bank has been rapid. Its 
deposits are now nearly $8,000,000; its 
capital will be increased in February 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

.... William H. Rogers, who in March 
next will have completed fifty years of 
service in the Nassau Bank, was last 
week elected vice-president. 
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Teach The Children 


A delicious dentrifice makes 
the tooth-brush lesson easy. 
SOZODONT is a fragrant liquid 
cleanser, penetrating the little 
crevices of the teeth it purifies 
them. 


OZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


polishes the delicate enamel, but 
does not scratch, thus it pre- 
vents the accumulation of tar- 
tar, without injuring the 
enamel, a property found only 
in SOZODONT. 

3 Forms: ) 
LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE 








Empire City Fire 
Insurance Company 


DAVID J. BURTIS, President. 
ERNEST L. ALLEN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
ASSETS 
sist, 1906. 
$76,000 00 
244,000 00 
10,100 00 
19,300 00 


December 
Mortgages on real estate 
New ork City bonds 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad bonds 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad 
bonds 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad bonds 
Erie Railroad bonds 
Reading Company bonds 
American Exchange National Bank stock... 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Consolidated Gas Company 
Underwriters’ Salvage Company t 
Cash in banks and office 22,189 92 
Premiums in course of collection 142,121 56 
Losses due on Re-insurance 1,011 11 
$571,372 59 


Unearned premiums 


$191,726 63 
Unpaid losses 


32,962 00 
35,530 00 
200,000 00 
111,163 96 


$571,372 59 


CRUM & FORSTER, General Agents 


95 William street, New York City 


Capital stock 
Net surplus 
liabilities 


beyond capital stock and all 








Your Savings Ought 








to Earn 0 


0- 


They will earn that much if deposited 
| here—and you can withdraw them at any 
| time without notice and without loss of in- 
| terest. 

In addition to all this, absolute safety is 
| guaranteed by the deposit of first mortgages 
| on improved real estate with a strong trust 
| company to protect every dollar deposited 
| with us. 


Write for the Booklet. 
| 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1048 Calvert Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





























Every grower 
of vegetables 
and flowers, am- 
ateur and pro- 
fessional,should 
send for my 


Different 
Kind of Seed 
Catalogue 


The illustrations are photographic reproduc- 
tions of actual specimens just as they grew on 
my trial grounds. My specialties are Stokes’ 
standard varieties of vegetables and flowers— 
improved strains of selected kinds which have 
stood the test of time. Write for it to-day— 
tt is free. 

Pillar of  (Xchia Scoparia) Quickly 
ows into a symmetrical 

Fire Plant fish 3 feet high that looks 

exactly like a clipped evergreen. Later the 

whole plant becomes a deep red pillar of fire. 

Unequalled for a summer hedge, or to plant 

in masses. 10c. per packet. 

STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market St., - Philadelphia 
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ITALIAN ART AT THE EBRRICH 
GALLERIES 


There has been no exhibition in New York this season 
to equal in interest the exhibition of Italian art at the 
Ehrich galleries, No. 463 Fifth avenue. It is not a large 
collection, but it includes a few great masterpieces that 
would dignify any museum, and nearly every piece in the 
collection illustrates interestingly some of the great quali- 
ties of Italian art. It is ridiculous to think in connec- 
tion with these paintings, of the prices paid for paintings 
by Schreyer, Israels, and even other far greater of the 
artists fashionable today. Several of the pictures. shown 
here should be in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The “St. John the Evangelist,” by Liberale 
da Verona, for instance, is a masterpiece of such magni- 
tude that it would force itself on the attention of any 
visitor at the Museum, no matter how little learned or 
interested he might be in Italian art. This picture is one 
of the finest that Liberale ever painted. It shows half 
the figure of the saint, whose face is turned up to the 
heavenly vision which his hand, with a pen, is ready to 
record in the book lying open before him. The influence 
of Mantegna is apparent in the bold foreshortening of 
the face and the hand, in the type of the face, and in 
the sculptural dignity of the drawing. It is an influence 
that adds a formal perfection that Liberale sometimes 
lacked in his knotty treatment of the human figure. Noth- 
ing could be finer than the bold and ample attitude of 
the figure against the wide background of land an/ 
sky. It makes a pattern of superb decorative breadth, 
which, with the simple color contrasts of glowing green, 
clear and luminous red and yellow, gives the picture some- 
thing of the value of a great design in stained glass. The 
expression of the upturned face mingles masculine 
strength with a calm ecstasy of inspiration. Restraint 
gives power to the expression. 


Another picture of first importance is the “Madonna 
and Child,” by Francia, a perfect work in the artist’s 
maturer manner. The tone that unites the contrasting 
red and green in which the Madonna is clothed is beauti- 
fully soft, and the red especially, of a jewel-like deen 
clarity is splendid in quality. 

The “Madonna and Child,” given to Berretini, known 
as Pietro da Cortona, is an excellent example of eclectic 
painting. The painting of the Madonna recalls Andrea 
del Sarto, and the fainting of the Christ child recalls 
Correggio. The collection includes an interesting group 

‘ of portraits of men, among which the most striking is 
the “Portrait of an Old Man,” by Bassano, rich and 
dark in tone, and powerful in characterization. An ex- 
cellent example by Pordenone is the “Portrait of a Young 
Scholar,” recalling the portrait by the same artist in 
Brescia. The dignified “Astronomer,” by Pontormo, shows 
the German influence under which this artist fell in his 
later years. There is unusual verve and a trace of Spanish 
influence in the “Portrait of a Man,” by Piepolo. 


An interesting picture, after its kind, is the “David 
with the Head of Goliath,” by Domenico Feti, full of 
the exaggerations of the Bolognese school, and showing a 
curious bloated tone which certainly adds to the grue- 
some effect of the gruesome subject. The “Brigands in 
Quarrel,” given to Caravaggio, is crude in drawing and 
unpleasant in its blackened color. The “Madonna,” given 
to Sassoferrato, is excessively weak. Salvatere Rosa is 
represented by a large “Italian Landscape,” which shows 
more of the classic treatment of landscape than most of 
his work. “Europa and the Bull,” by Montemazzano, of 
excellent quality, recalls the treatment of the same sub- 
ject by Veronese in the Ducal Palace. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK. 


David J. Burtis, who entered the service of 
The Empire City Fire Insurance Company in 
1875 and was made Secretary ten years later, 
has been elected President in place of Lindley 
Murray, Jr., deceased. The Vice-President 
and Secretary is Ernest L. Allen. The capital 
of the Empire City Fire Insurance Company 
is $200,000; surplus, $111,000, and total assets, 
$571,000. Crum & Forster, 95 William street, 
are the General Agents. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Home Insurance Company continues to 
enjoy its full measure of prosperity. In spite 
of the San Francisco fire, in which this com- 
pany suffered losses aggregating over $2,000,- 
000, its present statement shows total assets of 
$20,839,174. The surplus as_ regards policy- 
holders is now $10,403,355. The surplus over 
contingencies and all liabilities, including 
capital, is $7,408,355. ‘The cash capital of the 
Home remains fixed at $3,000,000. Elbridge 
G. Snow is president of the Home. The other 
oficers are: Emanuel H. A. Correa, vice- 
president; Frederic C. Buswell, vice-president; 
Areunah M. Burtis, secretary; Charles L. 
Tyner, secretary; Clarence A. Ludlum, assist- 
ant secretary; Henry L. Ferris, assistant 
secretary. The Board of Directors is consti- 
tuted as follows: Levi P. Morton. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, John H. Washburn, Elbridge G. 
Snow, George H. Hartford, Henry’ F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, Dumont Clarke, James B 
Van Woert, John Claflin, Cord Meyer, Levi C 
Weir, John H. Flagler, Emanuel H. A. Correa, 
Samuel D. Styles. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The fifty-sixth annual statement of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, of which Mr. 
Henry B. Stokes is President, shows total 
assets of $19,565,450, as against $18,751,860 last 
year. The total payments of this company to 
policy-holders since organization, together with 
amourts now held for their benefit, are $76; 
995,608, which is $2,493,881 since the publica- 
tion of their previous report and is indicative 
of the company’s progress. 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE IN- 
ga COMPANY, OF BROOK- 
LYN, 

The afty- fourth annual statement of the 
Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., shows total assets of 
$2,342,872. The net surplus is $764,094. In 
common with most insurance companies the 
figures in this year’s report show a healthful 
condition notwithstanding the set back caused 
by the San Francisco fire. Marshall S. Driggs 
is the President of the company. 





DIED _ 








CLARKE—Suddenly, at his home, No. 1752 (rego 
avenue, Washington, D. C., on January goth, 1907. [sax 
Edwards Clarke, aged 76. Funeral services at Washint 
ton, January roth. Interment at Northampton, Mas, 
January 12th, 1907, 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED — COSTLY PRESSURE 


Empire oa A gh Ins. Co. semi-annual 34 | Heart and Nerves Fail on Coffee. 
pe *) ~ déteitbeataattiniatieaied: 


Home Insurance Co., semi-annual, 10 per 


cent., payable on demand. A resident of a great Western State puts 
Phenix Ins. Co., Brooklyn, quarterly, 5 per 
cent.. payable on demand. the case regarding stimulants with a compre- 


Cripple Creek Central Ry. = quanvety. hensive brevity that is admirable. He says: 
referred, I per cent., common, 1% per cent., 4 Brrr ry f 
payable January 2Ist, 1907. I am 56 years old and have had consider- 


Louisville & Nashville - Mes Co., age able experience with stimulants. They are all 
y 11th, 1907. : " 
a rack Ftc ibheisch Co. 1% per oar alike—a mortgage on reserved energy at ruin- 


extra, 15 per cent., payable January 15th, wy, ous interest. As the whip stimulates but does 
United Copper Co., quarterly, common, 1% : " , : 
per cent. extra, 14 per cent., payable January not strengthen the horse, so do stimulants act 


16th, 1907. upon the human system. Feeling this way, I 


READING NOTICES 


gan the use of Postum Food coffee some 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS | jnonths ago. The beneficial results have been 
Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago February 


7 and March 2, under the auspices of the Tourist De | apparent from the first. The rheumatism that 
partment of the Chicago, Union _Pacific and Northwestern 
Line, for California. The trip is made one way throug | [ used to suffer from has left me, I. sleep 
Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at principal points of 
ther interest in the West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleer- sounder, my nerves are steadier and my brain 
vice- ing car, dining car and hotel accommodations included x 
é For itineraries and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchi clearer. And I bear testimony also to the food 
lent; son, Manager, Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street a ; , : 
; & Chicago, 1ll.—Adv. value of Postum—something that is lacking 
$Sist- — 
stant AN APPEAL FOR RESCUE WORK IN PRISON . : cea : P 
ynsti- The committee of the Prison Evangelistic Society, of Creek, Mich. There’s a reason. Read “The 
lines New York has just issued the chaplain’s report. The . a " ‘ ‘ 
vel work is entirely eudegominstions), and is one of the larg- Road to Wellville,” the quaint little book in 
; est of the kind in the United States. The chaplain visits 7 
oyes, the city and district prisons daily and preaches to the pkgs. 
es B wipers on saoeeps. . Y U C N iT 
at The official figures show that these prisons have a 
vi € yearly population of more than 50,000 and greatly need O A GE 
orrea, the gospel. The committee in charge needs a thousand 
doliars to continue during the winter, and earnestly ap- THE INDEPENDENT FREE 
pede to the friends of Him ape ae. a was in prison 
ICE and ye came unto me.” Gifts small and large may be 
NCE sent to the Treasurer, Mr. Richard Cochran, 360 Broad THIS YEAR 
way, New York City. Reports or other information may : , 
Man- be had by writing to the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Munro, | by sending us the names of four new subscribers, 


h Mr 1004 Tinton Avenue, New York. with $8.00. In this way you can give Christmas 




















gave up coffee and all other stimulants and be- 





in coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


e J 











total presents to four of your friends and to yourself 


9 last at the same time, and make all five happy. 
 # Crouch 


> with 


tie Fitzgerald Chanich Fows, Seitses, Les- 








icative 


turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 


E IN- LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


OF 8 Rar Best Luggage. . A. H. ANDREWS CO., Sais az: 
f the 177 Broadway. 


' Just above ; 
any TELEPHONE CONNECTION 2696 GRAMERCY 
arg | 688 Broadway, 


ets ol 


i 723 Sixth Avenve. | DR, PETER KAHLER 


ae SURGEON CHIROPODIST 
Driggs ‘afflicted with ' Office: 928 and 930 Broadway, 
. yore EYES Dr SAACT HoMPSONS EYE WATER Hours 10 to 5 


a New York City 


2¢{ JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE. 


W ashing 


nM IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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G7) GUARANTEED 
Preferred Shares 


THE NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. has for 
over ten years paid Preferred Shareholders 3 per cent. 
semi-annual interest by check available the day due. Over 
half a million dollars paid to shareholders; assets of 
$1,600,000 and increased surplus show growing popularity. 
A limited amount of shares may be secured at par. Write 
for Booklet B. 


* NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


DIVIDENDS 


Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York, January 14th, 1907. 
108d Dividend. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a Quarter- 
ly dividend of five per cent. (5%) payable on demand 
at the branch office of the Company, at No. 68 William 
Street, New York, to stockholders of record on this date. 

CHARLES F. KOSTER, Secretary. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSVRANCE CO. 
95 WILLIAM STREET. 
New York, January 3d, 1907. 
NINETY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
b —~ - three and one-half per cent. (3%), payable on 
emand. 











EARNEST L. ALLEN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 





A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, December 31, 
1906, 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 14, 1907, both days included 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Ceupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1907, at the effice of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall Street WM PP. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


LOUISVILLE @ NASHVILLE R. R.CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company this da ay declared a semi-annual dividend 
of THREE (3%) PER CENT., payable on and after Feb- 
ruary 11, 1907, to such as shall be registered a 
of the Company, at 3 o’clock P. M. on January 21 

The stock transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P. ad D 
January 21, 1907, and reopen at 10 A. M. on February 








CHECKS will be mailed to stockholders who have filed 
PERMANENT DIVIDEND ORDERS at this office. 
E. L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Treasurer. 


New York, December 20, 1906. 


UNITED STATES a one pg 

42 Broadway, | py 

The Board of Directors utend 
Company has —~ 





for the fiscal year 
rs of record et 8 
payable without 


1907. 
, Treasurer. 


stoc 
y ~ By 
JOH J. W. B, 





THE CRIPPLE CREEK CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPA <.Y. 
Common Dividend No. 6. 

The uarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE. 
HALF PER CEN (1%%) has been declared by the Boar 
of Directors on the Common Stock of this company for the 

uarter ending December 31st, 1906, payable January 2ist, 
907, to all common stockholders of record on January 1itb, 
1907. Transfer books will close January 11th, 1907, at 
three P. M., and reopen January 22d, 1907, at ten A. ¥. 
— GORLOW, Treasurer. 
New York, December 27th, 1 


FRANKLIN H. KALBFLEISCH CoO. 
Broadway & Sixteenth St., New York. 

January 2d, 1907. 

Board of Directors have this day declared from earnings 

the usual dividend of 14% and an extra dividend of 15%, 

the same to be paid on and after January 15th, 1907, to 
Stockholders of record on January 2d, 1907. 

FRANKLIN H. KALBFLEISCH, Treasurer. 


United Copper Company 


The Directors of the United Copper Company having st 
aside the entire amount necessary for the payment of the 
regular dividends on the preferred stock during the year 
1907 (viz., $300,000) have declared from the profits of th: 
company a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 4 per cent. on the COMMON 
stock (viz., $787,500), payable January 30th, 1907, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business January 16th, 
1907. 

The steck transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o'clock P. M. January 16th, 
1907, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. January 3st, 1907 

STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 


ELECTIO .S AND MEETINGS 


The Battery Park National Bank of New York. 

January 8th, 1907. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The Bat 

tery Park National Bank of New York, held this day at 

its Banking House, 24 State Street, the following wer 
unanimously elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

Nicholas W. Anthony, Elias A. De Lima, 
William D. Baldwin, George 8. Hart, 
Harry S. Black, Alfred H. Post, 

Richard C. Corner, Carman R. Runyon, 

Harold G. Cortis, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Robert A. Chesebroughb, Oakleigh Thorne, 
William H, Chesebrough, Calvin Tomkins, 

William G. Willcox. 
EDWIN B. DAY, 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 8th, 1907 

At the annual election held this day the following-name 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank for 
the ensuing year: 
David Banks, 
David Banks, Jr., Vincent Loeser, 
Frederic T. Hume, Francis B. Griffin, 
George R. Turnbull, P. Chauncey Andersea, 

Willard 8. Tuttle. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Vincent Loeser was re-elected President and Mr. Frederik 
T. Hume Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

E. NEWELL, Casbier. 


FOURTEENTH STREET BANK IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 
1 East 134th Street. 
New York, January 8th, 197 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bast 
held this day, the following-named gentlemen were elect 
Directors for the ensuing year: 
J. Fred Ackerman, 
R. Ross Appleton, 
Richard I. Brewster, 
. Carroll, 
‘. Doubleday, 
nnis, 
Herman Heidelberg, 
George F. Vail. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors M- 
R. Ross Appleton was re-elected President, Mr. John F 
Carroll was elected First Vice-President, Mr. 
Brewster was elected S d Vice-Presid 
M. Sayford was re-elected Third Vice-President unanimeit 


ly. 


regular 














Cashier. 





Charles Banks, 





Edward B. Jordat, 
Charles W. Morse, 
Thomas M. Multy, 
P. M. Sayford, 
Frank Seaman, 
Morris E. Sterne, 
Albert Turner, 





LOUIS V. ENNIS, Cashier. 
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THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
of New York. 
New York, January 9th, 1907. 

At the annual election for Directors, held at the Bank- 
ing House on Tuesday, January 8th, the following-named 
gentlemen were elected Directors of this Bank for the en- 
suing year: 

Frederic W. Stevens, 

W. Emlen Roosevelt, Robert Walton Goelet, 

Augustus D. Juilliard, Wm. H. Porter, 
Joseph B. Martindale. 

At a meeting of the Board, held this day, WM. H. POR- 
TER was re-elected President and JOSEPH B. MARTIN- 
DALE was elected Vice-President. 

At the same meeting HERBERT K. TWITCHELL and 
EDWARD H. SMITH were appointed Assistant Cashiers 


of this Bank. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 10, 1907. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
Bank, held January 8th, 1907, the following named gentle 
men were unanimously re-elected Directors: 


J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stuart, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, William S. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons, President, and Mr. James G. 
Cannon, Vice-President, were unanimously re-elected. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 8th, 1907. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held today, the following-named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

John Arbuckle, H. H. Powell, 

Isaac D. Fletcher, Edward C. Rice, 

Henry C. Hulbert, Edward Townsend, 

Henry R. Ickelhejmer, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
Adolph Lewisohn, John J. Walton, 

James R. Plum, P. B. Worrall. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
Edward Townsend was unanimously re-elected President 
and Mr. James R. Plum was unanimously re-elected Vice 
President. 

H. H. 


Founded 1803. 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 10th, 1907. 

At the Annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held on January 8th, the following-named gentlemen wer 
re-elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

John A. Stewart, Robert M. Gallaway, 

Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, Charles D. Dickey, 

Charles 8. Smith, George Sherman, 

Gustav H. Sehwab, Edward Holbrook, 

Donald Mackay, Joseph W. Harriman, 
William A. Taylor. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr. Robert M. Gallaway was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. Elbert ‘A. Brinckerhoff was unanimously re-elected 
Vice-President, and Mr. Owen E. Paynter was appointed 
an Assistant Cashier. 


George G. De Witt, 








POWELL, Cashier. 





Z. 8. FREEMAN, Cashier. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF MORRISTOWN 


Morristown, N. J., January 12th, 1907. 
At the Annual Meeting of Stockholders for the Election 
of Directors held January 8th, 1907, the following gentle- 
men were unanimously elected to serve for the ensuing 


year: 
Melvin S. Condict, Rudolph H. Kissel, 
Joseph B. Dickson, Robert H. McCurdy, 
Chas. W. Ennis, D. Hunter McAlpin, 
H. Ward Ford, Guy Minton, 

Francis 8S. Hoyt, Albert H. Vernam, 
Theodore F. King, Jos. H. Van Doren, 
George B. Wilson. 

At the first meeting of the New Board of Directors Mr. 
ALBERT H. VERNAM was re-elected President, and Mr. 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL, First Vice-President and Mr. 
GUY MINTON, Second Vice-President. 

JOSEPH H. VAN DOREN, Cashier. 











THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
January 8th, 1907. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the National 


Park Bank, held this day at its banking house, 214 Broad- 
way, the following were unanimously elected Directors for 
the ensuing year: 
Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
— 8S. Hart, 
Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, 
W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, i 
Richard Delafield, Gilbert G. Thorne, 
John C. McKeon, 
and, as Inspectors of Election, Charles L. Hedley, Frederic 
P. Moore and Clayton Rockhill. 

‘At the first meeting of the new Board, Mr. Richard 
Delafield was elected President, and Messrs. Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John McKeon and John €. Van Cleaf were 
elected Vice-Presidents, all unanimously. Maurice H. Ewer 
was appointed Cashier, and Messrs. William 0. Jones, 
Frederick O. Foxcroft and William A. Main were ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashiers. 

MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 


Francis R, Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, 
George Fred’k Vietor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Isaac Guggenheim, 





THE NASSAU BANK. 
New York, January 9th, 1907. 

At the annual meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 8th, 1907, the following were unanimously 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

Frank H. Richardson, Samuel R. Weed, 

James C. Bell, Henry C. Miller, 

William II. Rogers, John Munroe, 
Harry Bronner. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. F. H. RICHARDSON was re-elected President; Mr. 
JAMES C. BELL, Vice-President; Mr. WILLIAM H. 
ROGERS, Second Vice-President, and Mr. EDWARD EARL 
was appointed Cashier. EDWARD EARL, Cashier. 





The annual meeting of the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society will be held in the United Charities Building, 
105 Bast Twenty-second Street, New York, on Thursday. 
January 17th, at 3:30 P. M., at which time the annual 
reports will be presented, officers elected and other business 
transacted. The attendance of Life Members and Annual 


Members is especially pequectet. 
CHARLES H, RICHARDS, Recording Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
Notice is hereby given that a Special Meeting of the 
Stockholders of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway Company, called by order of the Board of Direc- 
tors, will be held at the principal office of the Company, 
in-Topeka, Kansas, on Wednesday, the 30th day of Janu- 
ary, 1907, at 12 o’clock noon, for the following purposes, 

viz.: 

To vote upon a proposal to increase the capital stock 
of the Company Ninety-eight million dollars, such in- 
crease to be Common Stock divided into shares of the 
par value of One hundred dollars each, so that the total 
capital stock of the Company shall be Three hundred and 
eighty-one million four hundred and eighty-six thousand 
dollars, divided into One million three hundred and four- 
teen thousand eight hundred and sixty shares of five per 
cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock, of the par value of 
One hundred dollars each, as described in the Certificate 
of Incorporation, and Two million five hundred thousand 
shares of Common Stock, of the par value of One hundred 
dollars each; and i 

To_vote upon a proposal to create an issue of bonds of 
the Company, not exceeding in the aggregate Ninety-eight 
million dollars, each of which bonds shall entitle the 
holder thereof, at his option during a term of years to 
be expressed in the bond, to convert the same into Com- 
mon Stock, such bonds to contain such terms and pro- 
visions and to be issued from time to time upon such 
terms as may be authorized by the Board of Directors. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at the close of 
business on Thursday, December 27, 1906, and will re- 
main closed until the close of said special meeting; the 
books for the transfer of the Preferred Stock also to be 
closed until Saturday, February 2, 1907, for the purpose 
of the payment of the dividend declared on said Preferred 
St . 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

..C. DEMING, Assistant Secretary, 
New York, December 5, 1906. 
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JUDSON G. WALL 


10 Wall Street, New York 


BOND 


Correspondence Invited 

















and Stocks 
Bought and Soild 
in any market 


Municipal 
Railroad and 
Corporation 














Send for Our 
Quarterly Statistics 
of New York City Banks 


and Trust Companies. 


WM. E, NICHOLS & CO. 


15 WALL ST. 


Security 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


NEW YORK 


Convenience 





Privacy 


rooms for the use and convenience 


Large, light and air 
NCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


ofenstomers. ENTR 





REPORT OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE IMSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 
on the morning of the first day of January, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 


$3,195,306 74 
Amount of stock and bond investments 
(market value, $11,340,788), book value.. "10,239,302 0 
Amount loaned on collaterals 8,259,255 55 
Other loans, including bills purchased 11,791, 719 95 
Overdrafts, secur 70,369 54 
Real estate: Banking house 443,399 79 
Other real estate 1,116,810 57 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets 2,070,664 31 
Specie 1,700,000 00 
United States legal-tender notes and bills 
of National banks 300,000 00 
Amount of assets not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset 
Suspense account 
Securities in lawful money reserve 


Bonds and mortgages 


182,567 36 
275,346 01 
$41,265,531 82 
$1,000,000 00 
3,040,487 18 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 

Surplus on market value, less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid, $4,363,262.8 

Surplus on basis of beok value after , aS 
and crediting accrued interest not entered 
on books, $3,040,487.18. 

Surplus on market value after charging and 
crediting accrued interest not entered on 
books, $4,363,262.82. 

Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below) not preferred, on 10 days’ notice.. 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred); time, 
none; demand, on 10 days’ notice 

Amount due trust companies 

Preferred deposits, as follows: 

Due New York State savings banks 
Due New York State savings and 


associations 
administrator, guardian, 


Due as executor, 
ss trustee, committee or deposi- 


27,655,659 64 


3,463,741 33 
500,000 00 


290,067 00 
10,000 00 


1,829,563 32 
Omer “abilities not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
General account interest 
Reserved for taxes 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 130,882 6 
Contingent account . bed as 154,541 14 
Life insurance - 381,251 92 
‘Annuities 2,246,497 42 


$41,265,531 82 


548,640 09 
14,200 00 


weney AS. Presiden 


Secretary. 
R W. Van ZELM Ass’t Sec’y. 
IRVING L. ROE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Offre 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 











New York Stock Exchange 


25 Pine Street 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS 


HARRIS, WINTHROP & Co. 


Chicago Board of Trade 


240 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 














9 64 


41 33 
100 00 


67 0 


00 00 


63 32 


340 00 
2) 00 
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1873 3907 
THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN. CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





Zist YEAR 


Long Island Loan and Trust Company 


TEMPLE BAR, 40 COURT STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Statement January, 2nd 1907 
RESOURCES. 
Bonds and Stocks 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate 





Interest Accrued 
Overdrafts 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Dovidend (FOR. 36). ..cccccsccccccccsiveees : 
Due Depositors 

Certifie 

Interest Accrued 


$11.696.157 


Departments to 
Letters of Credit, 


Banking Trust Safe Deposit 
OFFICERS. 

EDWARD MERRITT President 

First Vice-President 
vedeeéasetoh< Second Vice-President 

. ALDRIDGE.. 
WILLARD P. SCHENCK............: Assistant Secretary 
“a TRUSTEES. 

William M. Ingraham, ohn F. Halsted, 

Edward D. White, avid H. Valentine, 

Edward Merritt, Clinton D. Burdick, 

Frank Lyman, Henry F. Noyes, 

David G. Legget, Clinton L_ Rossiter, 

Seymour L. Husted, Tr., Martin Joost, 

Seth L. Keeney, Tohn Englis. : 

Frank L. Babbott, illiam V. Hester, 

Theodore F. Jackson, Frederick T. Aldridge, 

Walter St. John Benedict, George S. Ingraham 


INSURANCE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 











$409.702 691.55 
36 600 270 95 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
ard paid up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
Plication to the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Ftlantic (@utual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
MaKing Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


JANUARY ist, 1906 





ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


$27,306, 304.60 
24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. It especially provides for practical 


wants, 
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Is it a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 











THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS ($7,523,000) EXCLUSIVELY 
PROTECTING AMERICAN -POLICY-HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. : 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar St., New York. 280 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 





THE INCORPORATED 1851 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY) BERKSHIRE LIFE 


° INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fire Insurance Company PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or id up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts ts Non-Forfeiture Law, 
in aposatene with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
hte fi 0 a are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
Fifty-fourth Annual Statement, January 1, 1907. its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal poll- 

ASSETS cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
R sal estate es pone es $108,929 76 make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
+ om Rg ene mactgages * policyholder and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 
Stocks and bonds 2 ¥ i Gress 


Loans on call JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
— ' 66 Manager for New York and New Jersey 
remiums due 


Interest accrued 2, 253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 
————_——_ 1850 THE 1906 
$2,342,871 


Dae for unpaid tossed ABILATING. s005.475 51 | UMited States Life Insurance Co, 


Reserve for re-insurance 1,089,271 
All other claims 14,031 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 


Capital stock 250,000 00 ee ee 
Net surplus 764,093 JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., Fresttent 


pd COMMITTE&E: 





$2,342,871 
Book Value of Stock, 405. (AS an 


a st Co. 
. . Chem. . Bank 

OFFICES: Cor. Broadway and Kent Avenue, E. D., and pom. wes 
156 Montague Street, W. D., Brooklyn. Good 
No. 150 Broadway, New York. ance or - ot, 8 
MARSHALL 8. DRIGGS, President. we for a limited Ae 

FREDERICK H. WAY, F. H. DOUGLASS, or 
Secretary. General Agent. commission, a ra = 

W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretaries. 

Policies under provisions of the Safety Fund Law of the 


State of New York. Home Office: 277 Broadway, New ve City 


Leather 
RENCE as KELSEY. .Prest. Title Gage and 








